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VOLUME III. 
MISCELL ANY thousand dollars to his hoarded wealth, or 
4 ° to spend tens of thousands per annum on 
the food, clothing, lodging, &e. of his 
icp We ask the careful attention of | family of six or eight persons, while 
our readers to the following article from | ee ca a eaean oo 
. ; . nd unchee all aroun , 
the New York Tribune. The facts whieh | Aia3! the Church itself often fails to re- 
it states would be incredible if related of mind him pointedly and frequently that 
any other state of society than the per- this is not according to Christ. It is 
fectible civilization which even our demo- | ™0re likely to ery ‘ Infidel!” at him who 


cratic and Christian America adheres to. 
; ; had a characteristic article in reply to the 
SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR REMEDIES. | inst of Mr. Brisbane on ‘Aeceniation. 

‘*‘Mamma,”’ lisped a fashionable young | This is not from the pen of the responsi- 
lady the other day, ‘‘shall we have the | ble Editor of that paper, but from a eol- 
same servants in Heaven that we have |league more adroit in his hostility to all 
here' I should so like to have Polly to| Social Reform —a hostility resting on 
dress me in the mornings.’’ The spirit a profound conviction that the mass of 
here unconsciously evinced lies at the | mankind were made for beasts of burthen, 
bottom of the deadly hostility of our time | and are not capable of being anything 
to the idea of a radical Reform of Soci-|else. The point he labors at is of course 
ety. Did the men and women about us| Fourier’s alleged errors with regard ta 
sincerely desire the universal prevalence | Marriage. The solemn and repeated de- 
of Equality and Social Justice, all beyond | clarations of the American Associationists 
would be easy. But they do not. ry that they do not teach and have never 
ly all at heart believe downright Manwal | taught any such doctrines as their ene- 
Labor degrading ; they would avoid it if| mies ascribe to them are concealed from 
pony, or, if not, they would gladly | the readers of the Courier, (as also from 
eave their children in a condition to avoid | those of the Express,) as is Fourier’s 
it. The hod-carrier and the washerwo- | own reprobation of the work which forms 
man share this feeling equally with the|the magazine of his enemies as “ fall of 
banker and the fine lady — we think they |errors,’’ and unfit to be re-printed ; it is 
have more of it in the average. Let the | enough that it answers the purpose of ex- 
eanal-digger or gardener’s journeyman | citing odium against any Social Reform, 
draw a prize in a lottery or hear of a for- | and drawing away attention from the real 
tune left him by a dead relative, and he | question at issue. But we are not to be | 
promptly throws his spade from him and | drawn aside by such a feint. Admit that | 
swears he will never do another day’s| Fourier was wrong on this point, and not | 
work so long as he lives. Such an oath | grossly misconstrued and misrepresented, | 
is easily kept; idleness, gluttony, and | whatof it? Did not Lutherand Milton err | 
drink generally finish him before long,|on the same question? Were not many | 
leaving the most of his property to ruin | of the early Protestants, the Anabaptists | 
his children. The banker may send his| especially, still more mistaken upon it?) 
sons to a farm-schoul to learn the trade of | Did not the Catholic world believe for a/ 
gentleman-farming, but the newly inflated | century that the impulse of the Reforma- | 
hod-earrier will be sure to put his boys|tion was universal Licentiousness ? and | 


through College (if money will do it) and|that its end would infallibly be that! | 
into the learned professions, though as 


All this was proved, too, after the Cou-| 
unfit for such a destiny as a horse for|rier’s fashion. Time only could dissipate | 
leader at the opera. So the world goes, 


pe the delusion. So in the present case. | 
every body striving to get on other peo-| But the Courier condescends to tell us 
ey shoulders, and so trampling down 


oes. 
The Courier and Enquirer of yesterday 





how it would have the injustice and evil 
undreds in his reckless selfishness. | of Society redressed — let us hearken: 

Not one in a hundred even recognizes the , 
ptimary truth that it is base, unmanly, i ~~ ‘plan of wae! is that of the Bible, | 
unchristian, to sneak through life with- day. and which will cdsthy awtee ae ‘me 
out an honest and steadfast purpose of | after it. Its leading principle is, that each in- 
doing good in it, without creating (not by | dividual should seek his own reform from every 
proxy) at least as much wealth as you thing that is not right; and this is ite ie for 
consume. Many a good Christian (as he reforming the world. When all men become 
understands it) thinks it perfectly right 


oem, = a dealings with others, there | 
-—th i ‘ itabl 
to add hundred thousand after wi no fra ere will be an ‘equitable 


hundred | division of profits, and al] the beneficial results | 














which Mr. Brisbane extols. * * * * Our 1s 
the reverse of his in this respect, that it ins 
with the individual, and through him affects the 
mass,” &c. &c. 


The men who opposed Galileo and 
Columbus were equally sure with the 
Courier that the Bible upheld them, but 
their successors of our day have aban- 
doned that mistake. The Bible now-a- 
days is not often made to justify anything 
worse than -Wine-drinking, War, and 
Slavery, but in this instance we think it 
is pressed into harder service. Never 
mind ; it will vindicate itself from all such 
unwarranted liberties in due time. We 
must have patience. 

But to the Courier’s plan of Social or 
Universal Reform. We have not a word 
ef objection to the Courier’s reforming 
itself radically and thoroughly, the sooner 
the better. Give us all the individual 
Reform you can; we will not oppose 
eur plans in any spirit of retaliation. 
et our conviction is thorough that there 
must be reform in the relations of man- 
kind to each other before a reform of each 
jndividual can be reasonably hoped for, 
t does seem to us that a St. Paul on ev- 
ery street corner preaching to the desti- 
tute and unemployed father of a family, 
“Do not drink with the first friend you 
have seen to-day when he offers to treat 


you ;”’ to the hopeless drunkard’s wife, 


“‘Do not partake of the poison which 
alone can make you forget the utter 
wretchedness of your condition ;”’ to the 
poor, friepdiess, despairing seamstress 
whe can earn but a dollar a week by six- 
teen hours’ killing daily toil, and must 
pay half of this for the most squalid gar- 
ret, “* Do not cease to shudder at the af- 
fected kindness of the specious villian, 
who proffers you boundless luxury and 
life-long devotion ;"’ to the shivering and 
penniless newsboy, ‘‘Do not cry your 
stale papers as Extras with important 
news from Mexico, though thus alone can 
you procyre a supper and a bed;”* it 
does seem ta us, we say, that even St. 
Paul’s preaching would net secure uni- 
versal and righteousness unless he 
were diviwely assisted to feed the famish- 
ing as wellastoteach them. / 

We do not think the Editor of the Cou- 
rier reasons as he does above — we mean 
the one whe reasons at all — this one — 
in regard to anything relating to practical 
business matters.{ When a Canal or 
Railroad is to be constructed, we do not 
hear him say, ** Let every one build so 
much as runs acruss his own land and it 


will be finished,’’ nor with regard to le- 


gal penalties, ‘‘ Let every man who de- 
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serves hanging, hang himself and justice 
will be done universally.”’ ¢ If ten thous- 
and of us were to land this day on a be- 
fore uninhabited island, he would be the 
first to scout the specious wiseacre who 
should enunciate, ‘| propose that every | 
man shall govern himself exactly as he 
should be governed, as that will be the 
best and cheapest of all governments.”’ 
His prejudices would not in that case run 
counter to and overbear his judgment. ¢ 

But ** when al/ men become righteous 
in their dealings with others there will be 
no fraud, there will be an ‘ equitable di- 
vision of profits,’’’ &c.¢ God help the 
starving and the down-trodden! must 
they wait fur thist Have you no nearer 
climmer of hope for them?! Perhaps Hu- 
man Nature looks not quite so black to us 
as to you, but we fear the day is very far 
distant when ‘‘ all men’’ will be thor- 
oughly righteous. When we see our 
best and wisest eagerly adding hoard to 
hoard, while hundreds of the deus of 
squalid wretchedness and sin he unheed- 
ed all around them, we teel that Human 
Suffering cannot wait for all men to be- 
come righteous. 

Do read and think of the following ex- 
tracts from the Monthly Report of the 
Office and Register Department of the 
Am. Female Moral Reform Society in 
this city, given in the ‘* Advocate” of 
the 15th instat: 

“* July. A poor, very respectable woman 
whom we well know, and whose husband has 
been out of work ten months, called for advice 
in certain matters. I expressed a wish to see 
the work she had obtained, which she was re- 
luctant to show me: it was a jean coat, with 
one pocket and four button holes, and ‘ must be 
well done, or she would get no more.’ It was 
long before I could prevail on her to tell me the 
price she obtained for making it, saying ‘ the 
man would give her no more if she told—he 
gave as much as others—and was better than 
others, as he was kind and good.’ She had 
walked two miles to obtain it— must do the 
same to return it—and was to receive five 
cents only !— Who would dare to buy or wear a 
garment so made ”? 

“The same man had given out, as she told 
me, the week before. seven hundred siirts to 
make for five cents each, and then was obliged to 
send away twenty peor, starving creatures with- 
out any. ‘These customers speak highly of his 
justice and endeavors to serve them. At No. 
— —— St. a Jew gives ten cents for making 
fine shirts with ten plaits in the bosom, neatly 
made, and four button holes. She made one, 
going for it and returning it the same distance ; 
but found she should starve at that, and declined 
taking any more. She had to buy her own 
thread, costing two cents, which he did not al- 
low, and two days were required to make the 
shirt!” 


Here follow several accounts of poor 
women seeking work. and suffering for 
want of it, including one who had been 
driven to insanity for want of a home, 
who is again alluded to as follows: 


“An applicant for a home, of some thirty 
veurs of age, who is known to us, and whose 


character for integrity and truthfulness is unim- 
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no money. It so wrought upon the mind of one | round of the hall before she remarked an 


that she became insane ; and this grief, in addi- 
tion to their previous distress, unsettled the in- 


annoying circumstance. A mask of her 


tellect of the other, and both were taken at one | size and apparently of her sex, dressed in 


time to the island —one of them so raving that 
she was necessarily tied into the wagon, 


a nuv’s costume precisely similar to her 


“Of the six handred whose names have been own, came and placed herself before her 


added to oar Register since the Ist of June, 
one-third at least are friendless girls under 


several times, jesting with her upon their 


twenty. Jn consternation at approaching want, identity. 


houseless, friendless, afraid of perishing with 
hunger, and afraid of the dangers that beset them | 
from other quarters. 

“ What wonder is it if they sicken and die — 
become a lunatic host! A colony of paupers | 


, 


** Dear sister ’’ said this nun to her, ‘*] 


am very desireus of knowing which of us 
is the shadow of the other; and as it 


swell the list of criminals in our prisons; or,! seems to me that you are lighter and more 


worse than either, add a few more hundreds to 
the crowded dens of vice! Have we not reason 


transparent than myself, I ask to touch 


to fear that we ‘shall be visited for these) your hand in order to be sure if you are 


things ?’” 


And it is of this awful Social chaos, in 
which a notorious brothel-keeper dashes 
about town in her glittering coach, and 
draws rents from $ 300,000 worth of real 
estate which she has accumulated by her 
business, while poor men vainly look for 
employment through ten months on a 
stretch, sustained by their wives making 
coats at five eents each, that the devout 
E-vpress of yesterday says, 

* We think and feel that, Society as it is or- 
ganized, is the will of God, and for the best 
good of man.” 


Who ean marvel that infidels abound 
when suchas this passes for Christianity? , 
How long, O how Jong shall the wealthy 
and the pious resist the conviction that 
concerted, combined, comprehensive, far- 
reaching Reforms are needed to redress, 
such unbearable wrongs ! 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 

XII. 

Immediately after the opera, the hall 
was levelled, illuminated, decorated ac- 
cording to custom, and the grand masked 
ball ealled at Berlin the ridofto, was 
opened precisely at midnight. ‘The com- 
pany present was passably mixed, since 
the princes and perhaps the princesses of 
royal blood were confounded with the 
actors and actresses of all the theatres. 
The Porporina glided in alone, dressed as 
a nun, a costume which allowed her to 
conceal her neck and shoulders under the 
veil, and her form under a very ample 
robe. She felt the necessity of making 
herself unrecognizable in order to escape 
the commentaries which her meeting with 
M. de Saint Germain might occasion, and 
she was not sorry to prove the perspicaci- 


peachable, was present and im tears at the inter- |, ¢ , / oi 
view of the 23d. After the girl had left, she | ‘¥ of the latter who had boasted that he 
gave us an account of three othegm, who, from would diseover her, however disguised 


si. ular circumstances, had becomé@famatic. One . . 
pyredkeserenenngp lenestee yt von © she might be. She had therefore ar- 


of these instances occurred last winter. The 


poor girl could get no place. She had no home 
no friends in the country, who could help her 


Want approached, and reason fled. She was 


taken to the lunatic asylum at Blackwell’s Is- 
land; and in five months, was so much better, 
that her sister, at service in a neighboring coun- 
ty, came and took her to a place, where she is 
doing Ww ell. 

“ Two others, sisters, recently were taken 
there, at one time, from a respectable boarding- 
house in Mulberry Street, who beeame delirious 
from the same cause. Their board-bill was ac- 
cuinulating ; they had no home, no place, and 


‘ and without admitting her maid to her 
confidence ; and she had come closely en- 


ranged this simple and easy dress alone, 


veloped in a long pelisse which she did 


not put off until she was in the midst of 


the crowd. But she had not made the 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


my twin sister or my spectre.’ 


princess Amelia.’ 


| fust with the Porporina,” 


’ 


Consuelo avoided these attacks and en- 


deavored to gain her dressing room in 
order to change her costume, and to make 
some modification which should prevent 
a mistake. She feared that the count de 
Saint Germain, in case he had obtained, 
in spite of her precautions, some in- 
formation respecting her disguise, might 
address himself to her Sosia and speak 
of the secrets he had mentioned the 
night before. But she had no opportun- 
ity. A capuchin was already in pursuit 
of her and soon seized her arm, whether 
she would or no. ‘* You will not avoid 
me, sister,’ said he to her in a low 
voice; ** 1 am your father confessor, and 
will tell you your sins. You are the 


. 


‘* You are a novice, brother,”’ replied 


Consuelo, disguising her voice as is cus- 


tomary at masquerades. ‘* You are but 
poorly acquainted with your penitents.”” 

**O! it is very useless to disguise your 
voice, sister. I do not know if you wear 
the costume of your order, but you are 
the abbess of Quedlimburg, and you may 
as well acknowledge it to me, who am 
your brother Henry.” 

Consuelo did in fact recognize the 
voice of the prince who had often spoken 
with her and who had quite a remarkable 
lisp. To be sure that her Sosia was in- 
deed the princess, she denied again and 
the prince added: ‘*I saw your costume 
at the tailor’s, and as there is no secret 
for princes, I discovered your's. Come, 
let us lose no time in chatting. You 
cannot pretend to puzzle me, my dear 
sister, and it is by no means with the in- 
tention of tormenting you that I attach 
myself to your side. I have something 
serious to say to you. Come a little 
apart with me.”’ 

Consuclo allowed herself to be led 
away by the prince, fully resolved to 
show her face rather than take advantage 
of his error in order to discover the fam- 
ily secrets. But, at the first word he ad- 
dressed to her when they had reached a 
box, she became attentive in spite of her- 
self and thought she had a right to listen 
to the end. 

‘* Be careful that you do not go too 
’ said the prince 








a iii 
to his pretended sister. ‘‘ It is not that 
I doubt her discretion and the nobleness 
of her heart. ‘The most important per- 
sonages of the order guarantee these, and 
though you should again laugh at the na- 
ture of my feelings for her, 1 will say 
moreover that I share your sympathy for 
that amiable person. But neither those 
personages nor 
that you should yourself 
with her hefore we are sure of the dispo- 
sition of her mind. 


myself are of opinion 
compromise 


An enterprise that 
would at once seize upon an ardent im- 
agination like your own or a justly irritat- 
ed mind like mine, may at first frighten a 
timid girl, doubtless a stranger to all 
polities and all philosophy. The reasons 
which have operated on you are not such 
as to make an impression upon a woman 
placed in so different a sphere. Leave 
therefore to Trismegistus or to Saint Ger- 
main the care of this initiation.” 

‘‘ But has not Trismegistus gone?”’ 
said Consuelo, who was too good an ac- 
tress not to be able to imitate the hoarse 
and changing voice 
Amelia. 


‘*That you must know better than I, 


of the princess 


since the man has no relations here with 
any one but you. As for myself, I do 
But M. de 
the 


workman, and the person most extraordi- 


not know him. Saint Ger- 


main appears to me most skilful 
narily well acquainted with the science 
which We must 


best to attach this beautiful ecantatrice to 


interests us. do our 
ourselves, and to save her from the dan- 
gers that threaten her.” 

‘* Is she then really in danger?*’ asked 
Consuelo. 

‘* She will be if she persists in repel- 
ling the sighs of M. the marquis." 

‘* What 


astonished. 


marquis’’’ asked Consuelo 


‘* You are very absent, sister. 


I speak 


of Fritz or the grand lama.’ 
es T Sn P I 1? 
Yes, the marquis of Brandebourg! 


returned the Porporina, understanding at 
last that he referred to the king. ‘* But 


are you very sure that he thinks of that 
little gir}? *’ 

** | will not say that he loves her, but 
he is jealous of her. And then, sister, 
you must acknowledge that you com- 
promise that poor girl by taking her for 
your confidant — Well, I know nothing 
of that, I wish to know nothing ; but in 
the name of Heaven, be prudent, and 
don’t let our friends suspect that you are 


animated by any other sentiment than» 


that of political liberty. We have re- 
solved to adopt your countess of Rudel- 
stadt. When she is initiated and bound by 
oaths, promises and threats, you will run 
no risk with her. Uatil then, I conjure 
you, refrain from seeing ber and speaking 


to her of your concerns and our’s. — And 


to begin, remain no longer at the ball, 
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where your presence is not proper and | 


‘* Not so, I have not been entrusted 


where the grand lama will certainly | with anything for any body.’ 


know that you have come. 
your arm to go out. 
you no further. 


Give 


me 


arrest at Potsdam, and the palace walls | 
have eyes which would pierce a mask of | 
iron.”” 

At this moment some one knocked at 
the door of the box, and as the prince did 
not open, the person insisted. 
a very impertineut fellow to wish to enter 
a box where there is a lady!’’ said the 
prince showing his bearded mask at the 
door-window. But a red domino, with 
a livid face the aspect of which was 
rather frightful, appeared and said to him 
with a singular gesture: ‘‘ Jt rains.” 
This announcement appeared to make a 
** Must 
I go or remain!’’ asked he of the red 
domino. 

** You must seek,’’ replied the domino, 
** for a nun exactly like this one, who is 
wandering about in the crowd. I will 
take charge of madam,”’ added he, desig- 
nating Cousuelo and entering the box 
which the prince hurriedly opened for 
him. 


great impression on the prince. 


They exchanged some words in a 
low voice, and the prince went out with- 
out saying another word to the Por- 
porina. 

‘* Why,” said the red domino, seating 
himself at the bottom of the box and ad- 


dressing Cousuelo, ‘‘ did you take a dis- | 


guise precisely similar to that of the 
princess. 
yourself to fatal mistakes. I do not re- 
cognize therein either your prudence or 
your devotedness.”’ 

‘* If my costume be similar to that of 
any other person, | am entirely ignorant 
of the fact,’ said Consuelo, who kept on 
her guard with her new companion. 

‘* | thought it was a jest of the earni- 
val arranged between you two. Since it 
is not se, madam countess, and chance 
alone occasioned it, 


has let us speak 


of yourself and abandon the princess to 
her fate.’’ 
‘** But if any one be in danger, sir, it 


does not seem to me that the part of 


* That is, 


“That is well; you should say so. 


I can accompany | But with me, it is useless: I am the 
I am considered under | count de Saint Germain.’ 


** 1 know nothing of that.” 
** Even if I should take off my mask, 


| as you have only seen my features in a 


dark night, you would not recognize me. 
But here are my credentials.’’ 

The red domino presented to Consuelo 
a sheet of musie accompanied by a sign 
which she could not mistake. She gave 
him the pocket book, not without tremb- 
ling, and taking care to add: ** Take no- 
tice of what I have said. 1 am not en- 
trusted with any message for you; it is 
I, I alone, who send these letters and the 
accompanying drafts to the person you 
know of.”’ 

** So, it is you who are the baron de 
Trenck’s mistress? ”’ 

Consuelo, terrified at the frightful 
falsehood required of her kept silence. 

‘* Reply, madam,’’ resumed the red 
domino; ‘‘the baron does not conceal 
from us that he receives consolation and 


assistance from a person who loves him. 
It is then indeed you whe are the friend 


it was exposing her as well as, 


to stand upon words. 


those who talk of devotedness is to re-. 


main with their arms folded.” 

‘*The person who has just left. you 
will watch over that august giddy-brain. 
Doubtless, you are not ignorant that the 
matter interests him more than it does us, 
for that person pays court to you also.”’ 

‘* You are mistaken, sir, and I do not 
know this person any more than | know 
you. 
You 
will therefore permit me to return to the 
ball.” 


‘* Permit me first to ask vou fora pock- 


that of a friend nor of a jester. 


et book which has been entrusted to you 
for me.”’ 


of the baron! ”’ 

* jt is I,’’ replied Consuelo firmly, 
‘‘and I am as mueh surprised as 
wounded by your questions. Can I not 
be the baron’s friend without being ex- 
posed to the brutal expressions and in- 
sulting questions you are pleased to make 
use of towards me!’ 

‘* The affair is too serious a one for you 
Listen attentively : 
you charge me with a commission which 
compromises me and exposes me to per- 
sonal danger of more than’one kind. There 
may be therein some concealed political in- 
trigue and I do not wish to engage in it. 
I have given my word to the friends of M. 
de 'Trenck to serve him in a love affair. 
Let us understand clearly: I have not 
promised to serve friendsiup. The word 
is too vague and makes me anxious. | 
know that you are incapable of lying. If 
vou tell me positively that Trenck is your 
lover, and if Iean inform Albert de Ra- 
dolstadt — ” 

‘* Just Heaven! sir, do not torment me 
thus; Albert is no more! —’”’ 

‘* In the language of men, he is dead, 
I know ; but for you as for me he is eter- 
nally living.”’ 

‘If you mean it in a religious and 
symbolical sense, it is the truth; butif in 


/a.material sense —”’ 


Besides, your language is neither | 


** Let us not discuss.—A veil still ecev- 
ers your mind, but that veil will be raised. 
What is necessary for me to know at 
present is your position with regard to 
If he is your lever | will take 
charge of this remittance on which his hfe 


‘Trenek. 


perhaps depends; for he is deprived of all 
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resources. If you refuse to declare|that belief was so connected in him with | your future, is not the baron de Trenck, 
yourself, I refuse to be your messenger.’ | a state of delirious exaltation that I have | for whom you have only a grateful friend- 
‘* Well,’ said Consuelo with a painful) never accepted the reality of that excep-| ship and a quiet sympathy ; is not Joseph 
effort, “‘he is my lover. Take the pock-| tional and perhaps inadmissible power. | Haydo, who is for you only a young 
et-book and Jet him have it as soon as| Spare me then the embarrassment of lis- | brother in Apollo ; is not king Frederick, 
possible.”’ ‘tening to your strange conversation upon| who terrifies and interests you at the 
‘It is enough,”’ said M. de Saint Ger-| that subject. I know that many persons, | same time; is not even the handsome 
main, taking the pocket-book. ‘ Now, | impelled by a frivolous cnriosity, would | Anzoleto, whom you can no longer es- 
noble and courageous girl, let me say) be pleased to be now in my situation, and| teem; it is he whom you saw lying upon 
that l admire and respect you. This is| to receive with a smile of encouragement | his bed of death and clothed with the 
only a trial to which I wished to subject and pretended credulity, the wonderful | ornaments which the pride of noble fam- 
your devotedness and your self denial. I) histories which Iam told you relate so | ilies places even in the tomb, upon the 
know all! I know that you lie from gen-| well. But I do not know how to act a| shroud of the dead, it is Albert de Ru- 
erosity, and that you have been sacredly | part except when obliged to do so, and 1 | dolstadt.”’ 
faithful to your husband. I know that could not be amused by what are called | Consuelo was for an instant struck by 
the princess Amelia, even while making | your reveries. They would remind me| this revelation of her secret feelings from 
use of me, does not deign to grant me _ too forcibly of those which so terrified and | the mouth of a man whom she did not 
her confidence, and that she labors to free afflicted me in the count de Rvdoistadt. know. But on thinking that she had 
herself from the tyranny of the grand Deign, therefore, to reserve them for) related her whole life and laid bare her 
lama without ceasing to play the princess| those who wish to share them. For}own heart the preceeding evening before 
and the prude. She is true to hercharacter, | nothing in the world would I wish to | the princess Amelia, and recalling all 
and dees not blush to expose you, you, a deceive you by pretending to believe|that prince Henry had allowed her to 
poor girl without position (as the people | them; and even if those reveries did not | guess of the relations of the princess 
of the world say) to an eternal misfor-| awaken in me any sorrowful recollection, | with a mysterious brotherhood in whieh 
tune; yes, to the greatest of misfortunes! I could not be willing to make sport of| the count de Saiut Germain bore one of 
that of preventing the brilliant resurree-| you. Be pleased, therefore, to answer | the principal parts, she ceased to be as- 
tion of your husband and of plunging his| my questions without endeavoring to mis- | tonished, and ingenuously confessed to the 
present existence into the purgatory of|lead my judgment by words of a vague | latter that she did not consider it a great 
doubt and despair. But happily, between| and two fold meaning ‘To assist your| merit in him to know things which she 
the soul of Albert and your own, a ehain| frankness I will say that 1 already know | had recently confessed to a very indiscreet 
of invisible hands is constantly extended, | you have peculiar and mysterious views | friend. 
to plaee in communication her who labors! respecting me. You are to initiate me| ‘‘ You mean the abbess of Quedlim- 
upon the earth in the light of the sun and| into 1 know not what important confi- burg,’’ said M. de Saint Germain. * Well, 
him whe labers in an unknown world, far' dence, and some persons of high rank | will you believe my word of honor?” 





from the eyes of vulgar men.”’ 'depend upon you to give me the first} ‘I have no right to question it,” re- 
This strange Janguage agitated Con-| notions of I know not what occult sci-| plied the Porporina. 
suele, though she had resvlved te mistrust | ence.”’ ‘** Then I give you my word of honor,”’ 


the captious decijamations of pretended, ‘* Persons of high rank are some-| returned the count, ‘ that the princess 
prophets. ‘‘ Explain yourself, sir count,’’| times strangely mistaken, madam count-| has not said a word to me of you for the 
said she endeavoring to retain a calm and ess,’’ said the count very calmly. ‘*]| reason that I have never had the advan- 
cold air. ‘I know well that Albert’s| thank you for the loyalty you display | tage of exchanging a single word with 
part is not terminated upon the earth, and | towards me, and will refrain from touch-| her, nor with her confidant, madam de 
that his soul has not been annihilated by | ing upen things which you would not| Kleist.’ 
the breath of death. But the connection | understand, perhaps from want of will to| ‘‘ Still, sir, you have a connection with 
which may exist between him and my- | understand them. I will only say that) her, at least indirectly.’’ 
self is covered by a veil which my own/|there is in fact an occult science upon| ‘‘ As to myself, all that connection 
death alone can raise, if it please God to | which I pride myself and in which I am consists in transmitting to her Trenck’s 
grant us a vague remembrance of our/| assisted by superior light. But that sci-| letters and receiving hers for him through 
preceding existences. ‘This is a myste-|ence has nothing supernatural about it,|a third person. You see that her confi- 
rious matter, and it is not in the power of | since it is purely and simply that of the | dence in me does not go very far, since 
any one to assist the celestial influence human heart, or, if you prefer, a deep|she persuades herself that 1 am ignorant 
whieh unites in a new life those who, knowledge of human life in its most in-| of the interest she takes in our fugitive. 
have leved each other in a former one.| ward springs and most secret actions. | However, this princess is not perfidious ; 
What then do you pretend to make me/| And to prove to you that I do not boast, | she is only foolish, as all tyrannical na- 
believe by saying that certain sympathies |I will tell you exactly what passes in | tures become when oppressed. The ser- 
watch over me to effect that union! ”’ /your own heart since you are separated | vants of truth have hoped much from her, 
“I might speak to you of myself from the count de Rudolstadt, always|and have granted her their protection. 
alone,’’ replied M. de Saint Germain, | with your permission.”’ Heaven grant they may not be obliged to 
*‘and say that having known Albert in| ‘1 consent,’’ replied Consuelo, ‘ for| repent it! ”’ 
all time, as well when I served under his| on this point 1 know that you cannot im-| ‘‘ You judge severely an_ interesting 
orders in the war of the Hussites against | pose upon me.”’ | and unhappy princess, sir count, and 
Sigismond, as later in the thirty years} ‘* Well; you love for the first time in peghaps are badly acquainted with her af- 
war when he was—’”’ | your life, you love completely, truly: and | fairs. I myself am ignorant of themn—”’ 
‘** I] know, sir, that you pretend to re- he whom you love thus, in the tears of| ‘‘ Do not tell a useless falsehood, Con- 
member all your anterior existences, as| repentance, for you did not love him lenis You supped with her last night 
Albert himself was unhealthily and fatal- | year ago, he whose absence is bitter to and I can tell you all the circumstances.” 
ly persuaded. 1 thank God I never sus-| you, whose disappearance has discolored | Here the count de Saint Germain related 
pected his good faith in this matter! but| your life and taken all enchantment from 7 the smallest details of the supper of the 














ee 


night before, from the conversation of the | 
princess and madam de Kleist, even to 
the dresses they wore, the bill of fare of 
the entertainment, the meeting with the 
sweeper, &c. He did not stop there, and 
also mentioned the visit which the king 
had made that morning to our heroine, 
the words exchanged between them, the 
cane raised upon Consuelo, the threats 
and repentance of Frederick, all, even to 
the smallest gestures and the expression 
of their features, as if he had been pres- 
ent at the scene. He ended by saying: 
‘* And you were very wrong, artless and 
generous child, to allow yourself to be 
taken by the returns of friendship and good- | 
ness which the king knows how to assume 
on oecasion. You will repent of it. The 
royal tiger will make you feel his claws, | 
unless you accept a protection more effi- 


cacious and more honorable, a protection | 
truly paternal and all-powerful, which 
will net be bounded by the narrow limits 
of the marquisate of Brandebourg, but | 
which will hover over you on the whole 
surface of the earth, and would follow 
you even to the deserts of the new 
world.” 

‘“‘T know only God,” replied Consuelo, 
‘* who can exercise such a protection and 
who will extend it even over a being so| 
insignificant as I am. If [ ineur any 
danger here, it is in him that I place my 
hope. I should distrust all other care of 
which I kaow neither the means nor the 
motives.” 

‘* Distrust does not become great souls,”’ 
returned the count; “‘ and it is because 
madam de Rudelstadt is a great soul that 
she has a right to the protection of the 
This is the sole 
motive of that which is offered you. As 
to their means, they are immense, and. 
differ as much in their power and their 
morality from those possessed by kings 
and princes, as the cause of God differs 
in its sublimity from that of the despots 
and triumphant heroes of this world. If 
you have love and confidence in divine 
yustice alone, you are compelled to recog- 
nize His actien in the men of virtue and 
intelligence who are here below the min-| 
isters of his will and the executors of 
his supreme law. To redress wrongs, to 
protect the weak, to repress tyranny, to 
encourage and recompense virtue, to 
spread abroad the prineiples of morality, | 
to preserve the holy deposite of honor, | 
such has been in all time the mission of a 
venerable and illustrious phalanx which, | 
under various names and different fi ms, | 
has been perpetuated from the origM of | 
societies until eur day. See the gross| 
and inhuman laws that govern nations, | 
see the prejudices and errors of men, see | 
every where the monstrous traces of bar-| 
barism! How could you conceive that, | 


true servants of God. 


in a world so badly governed hy the igno- | 


perfume, save themselves from the im- 
pure bites of reptiles and resist the| Widow and her two children were lying 


storm, if they were not sustained and | 


| quire. 


/said enough. 
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rance of the masses and the perfidy of! Evcene Suz anp Tae Unknown. It 
the rulers, any virtues can be put forth has been the custom, says the Parisian 
iit alii Vike Gnauil ds thewet’ hel Journal des Debats, for the great novelist, 
, FF OSS ae '... | sotwithstanding his reputation as a man 
is so, nevertheless, and we sce lilies | of fashion, to spend much of his time in 


without spot, flowers without stain, sonls | visiting the garrets of the city, relieving 


like your own, like Albert's, grow and | the poor, and at the same moment gath- 
shine upon the terrestrial mud. But 40 | ne oe ese ee eit last Novem, 
you believe that they could preserve their | ber, he was standing in one of the most 
wretched holes in Paris, where a poor 
‘in a state of shocking destitation. They 
= : 7 | were without bread, or covering, or fire; 
saved by succoring powers, by friendly /and the beauty of one of the orphan chil- 
handst Do you believe that Albert, that | dren, a girl of some fifteen, added interest 
sublime man, a stranger to all vulgar tur-|to the seene. Sue gave them some mon- 
‘ey, and left resolving to call next day. 
| He did call, and to his utter astonish- 
ment, found the widow and her childrer 
drew from himself alone all his great- | surrounded with all the comforts of life 
ness, all his faith? Do you believe a on the hearth, baskets of bread, 
he was an isolated fact in the universe, | a een a “= 
and that he never refreshed himself at a/ happy. ia the ome of this scene of pro- 
centre of sympathy and hope* And you| fusion stood a elender young man, very 
yourself, do you think you would be what co mes 3 — - “— apy 
: : ; — of this sudden relief; the widow er 
you are, had not the divine ccuaaiiens | daughters blest him’ with tears in their 
; jeyes. Eugene Sue was much struck 
that you are separated from him, cast | by this token of feeling in one so young, 
into a sphere unworthy of you, exposed | brilliant and gay. When the young fash- 
to all dangers, to all temptations, a girl | ionable left, he followed, determined to 
ascertain his residence, and after much 
of the theatre, confidant of the love of a trouble saw him enter a carriage near 
princess, and reputed mistress ef a king | the Place Vendome, and drive to the 
worn by debauchery and frozen by selfish- | Chasse Fe a re = = 
28, C2 Rac a . the im-| Stranger enter the Hotel of the Duc de 
ness, can you hope te preserve the im-| > a et ye ifety- * 
| . 
= | reappearance, and at last saw a beautifal 
if the mysterious wings of the archangels | sade lady of high rank come outof the 
are not spread as a celestial egis one and se ——— 
you’ Beware, Consuelo; it is not in lady, Sue recognised, not only ac tend 
: , ‘some dandy, but the Princess d’Orleans, 


yourself, in yourself alone at least, that | ove of the daughters ef Louis Phillippe. 
you can find the strength which you re- | 


Even the pradence on which you} 


pitudes, superior to humanity so far as to 
appear mad in the eyes of the profane, 


from Albert’s soul into your’s? 





maculate purity of your original candor, 


| Fiuoceme aw tae Bartisn Army. It 
pride yourself, will be easily baffled by | is well known that the horrible and pro- 
the spirit of malice that wanders in dark- tracted torture of the lash, is a frequent 
Learn Punishment in the British army. It is 
naan . . | probably one of the most dreadfui punish- 
then to respect the holy militia, the invis-| ents which the ingenuity of man ever 
ible army of the faith which already | devised, even in the days of the Inquisi- 
forms a rampart around you. They ask tion. Among the items of news by the 
of you neither engagements nor services ; Hibernia, it was stated that a soldier had 
. - ‘been flogged so severely at Hounslow, as 
they order you only to be docile and CON- | to cause his death. The following is a 
fiding when yoe feel the unexpected ef-| portion of the evidence before the coro- 
fects of their beneficial adoption. I have ore {ry taken from papers by the 
: xreat Western : 
= te Be you te reset The, man wes felenel woe Se 
thoughtfully upon my words, and when! which was nailed on the wall-of the rid- 
the time shall come, when you see mira- | ing school. His hands were tied, and 
cles accomplished around you, recollect | his back was bare to the loins, with his 
that all is possible to those who believe | Shirt off and his trousers on. The Colo- 
and labor in common, to those who are 


ness around your virgin pillow. 


nel and the adjutant were present, and al- 
so Dr. Warren. ‘Critten gave 25 lashes, 
and then Evans took the whip, and gave 
the ether 25. The farrier gives a flour- 
ish in the air with the cat, and raises 
himself on his toes forward at every 
stroke. 


equal and free; yes, to them nothing is| 
impossible for the recompense of merit ; | 
and if your’s should be so exalted as to 


obtain from them a sublime reward, know The 25 stripes were given with- 
that they could even resuscitate Albert) ou¢ cessation. They went on till the first 


and restore him to you.”’ 100 lashes had been given, when they 


Having spoken thus in a tone animated | Changed by order of the adjutant. 


b ae ieti t] di The whips were then brought in, 
a ee | wrapped up in acloth. and were handed 


domino rose, and without awaiting Con-| out to the witness: each had nine thongs 
suelo’s reply, bowed himself before her of whip cord, each thong knotted half 
and left the box, where she remained for WY UP; at intervals of a couple of inch- 
ont a4 as if lost)? the handles about eighteen inches in 

ee ee et, Te ‘length, were about the thickness of a 
in Strange reveries. 'man’s thumb. The cords of two of the 
To be Continued. | five cats were stained, hardened and dis- 
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colored with blood. 
approach any nearer to the deceased dur- | 
ing the time he was under punishment. | 

He called fora drink of water, and he had 
it out of a quart. He called fora drink 
of water two or three times. He did not 
appeal to the surgeon, nor did the sur- 
geon ask any questions. ‘There was not 
more than an interval of a minute's time 
at the change of the cats. ‘The blood 
came before the first 25 was completed, 
nearly between the shoulders. 
was a great deal of blood, and it ran down 
iuto the deceased's trousers. He never 
uttered a word, but once, when the sec- 
ond cats were taken. At the expiration 
of 190 lashes, he cried out, ‘ lower, low- 
an” 

The above miserable wretch, a recruit, 
who had recently joined the regiment, 
was sentenced by a court-martial to re- 
ceive one hundred and fifty lashes, on his 
bare back, for striking his sergeant with 
a poker. So much tor the progress of 
civilization in Great Britain. — Boston 
Journal, 


Missionary Tesrs or Piety. <A wri- 
ter in the ** Bangur Whig and Courier,” 
gives the fullowing report of the position 
taken by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, the 
main pillar of the American Board, at a 
Missionary Convention in Bangor. 

In regard to Polygamy, Dr. Anderson 
remarked, ‘that after a full consideration 
of the subject the missionaries came to 
the couciusion, that the sinfulness of pol- 
gamy was not so clearly taught in the 
New Testament as to make it a test of 
exclusion. It was, 
the missionaries as a bar to holding church 
offices.”’ With reference to the question 
of slavery, Dr. Anderson said, ** whether 
or not, slaveholding, under the cireum- 
stances of the case, 
piety, in the Indian communities, 
missionaries, who were excellent men, 
were better judges than we could be. 
The rule the missionaries, which he 
thought a wise wis to admit mem- 
bers on the single ground of piety.” 
And that *‘ slaveholding is not necessa- 
rily inconsistent with receiving a man in- 
to the church, that it is not to be rewurd- 
ed as a disciplinable offence.”’ 

In answer to inquiries, Dr. Anderson 
farther stated that the committee would 
recall a missionary who should receive 
into the church, persons entertaining 
Unitarian, U or Mormon 
views, even thouch he should deem them 
really pious persons. 

The foregoing paragraph has excited 
some attention and some surprise ; thoagh 
much less than we should have believed 
would have been the ease. It is a most 
remarkable avowal, and completely illus- 
trative of the hollow and unsubstantial 
condition, the ineonsistent and contradic- 
tory opimons of the larger part of the 
American religious community. 

Where is the ** New York Observer’ 
and its echoes’ Where are the religious 
newspapers and the pulpits which have 
exhibited such horror at the thought of 
some of the speculations of Swedenborg 
and some of the theories of Fourier upon 
love and marriage’ Have they exhaust- 
ed their distress, that they have none left 
for the morality of the Missionary Board? 
Or do they prefer to strain at a gnat, 
while they can swallow a camel? 

We would recommend the importation 
soine foreign convert of a mission 


of 


one, 


° 1; 
universalist, 


of 


church, with heel hous wives 
to defend and illustrate the posi- | : 
dollars, invested in a farm, a mechanical 


The doctor did not |! 


There 


however, regarded by | 


was inconsistent with | 
the | 
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in his 
train, 
tion of their friends? A nearer view 
might tend to clear up the subject the 
better. Meanwhile, in behalf of the poly- 
gamist church members, who are, it 
seems, not allowed to hold church offices, 
though adimitted to be church members, 
we protest against this unjust exclusion. 
If the New Testament is not clear upon 
the subject, this restriction is tyrannical, 
and an improper invasion of private 
rights, a ** meddlesome ”’ assault upon a 
‘ patriarchal, domestic institution.” 
Christian World, 


a 


NEVER 


BY 


F EAR 


GOODWIN BARMBY. 


Though the clouds are black as night, 
Never fear! 
Though the lightning’s deadly bright, 
Never fear! 
Though the thunderbolt is red, 
Though the shaft of death is sped, 
God is present overhead — 
Never fear! 


Though the tyrant’s axe is bright, 
Never fear ! 
Thouzh the black block is in sight, 
Never fear 
Though a foeman is each knave, 
Thouzh a coward is each slave, 
God is with the freeman brave — 
Never fear! 


Though the bigot’s curses rais: 
Never fear! 
Though the martyr’s fagots blaze, 
Never fear! 
Though they strive to cripple youth, 
Though they treat good deeds with ruth, 
God is ever with the truth — 


Never fear! 


Though the storm-god flaps his wings, 
Never fear! 
Though the tempest death-soug sings, 
Never fear! 
In the clouds are Llue specks fair, 
Through the dark boughs blows an air, 
God is present every where — 


Never fear! 


THE 


THE FRUITS OF A 


ROTHSCHILD’S 


RaD SYSTEM. 


WEALTH. 


The Rothschilds have a fortune of one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and 
Lord somebody, who lately died in Eng- 
lond, has left a fortune of fifty millions of 
dollars. Though the Rothschilds operate 
in Paris aud London, yet Frankfort, Vi- 
enna, and other German cities, have been 
aud are the principal theatre of their bus- 
iness. And in what has this business 
consisted ' In buying and selling stocks ; 
in negotiating loans, or standing between 
lender and borrower, and receiving pay- 
ment for transacting their mutual business. 
We urge nothing agaiust this business, 
as we participate in no vulgar and 
groundless prejudices against brokers. 
They hold the same position between 
borrowers and lenders, or buyers and sell- 


ers of money and evidences of debt, with 


merchants between producers and con- 
sumers. Like merchants, they are dis- 
tributors. But we do complain of the 
system which reduces millions to extreme 
poverty, and all its consequent miseries, 
and enables one man or family to amass, 


in a single generation, one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. Ten thousand 


trade, or in commerce, will afford an am- 
ple provision to a family of moderate 
numbers, and is more than most farmers, 
mechanics or merchants possess, even in 
our country of general distribution. The 
wealth of these Rothschilds, thus divided, 
would supply filieen thousand such fam- 
ilies. Divided in portions of five thous- 
and dollars, more than the majority of our 
farmers and mechanics possess, it would 
supply thirty thousand such families, and 
at the rate of five persons to each family, 
would afford, with reasonable labor, all] 
the comforts of life to one hundred and 
fifty thousand persons. Hence one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons must be 
reduced from comfort to absolute destitu- 
tion, to enable one family to own one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars! 
Such a system is awful! The statistics 
of Berlin, the capital of Prussia, with a 
population of three hundred and fifty-two 
thousand, show about seventy thousand 
paupers and criminals, the latter being 
driven to crime by poverty. And 
whence this enormous poverty! It is 
produced by bad government, producing 
standing armies, royal luxury, govern- 
mental loans, paper money, stock mar- 
kets, monopolies of land and money, 
landed barons and rag barons. And how 
many paupers and criminals are found in 
the British Is!tes' The question can be 
answered by its bloated barons, landed 
and ragged. And we are rapidly build- 
ing upthe system. One individual in the 
Fast can own five millions of acres in the 
West, and thereby compel thirty-one 
thousand, two hundred and fifty men to 
remain landless paapers, instead of be- 
coming independent farmers. And a 
bank can lend seven hundred thousand 
dollars to another ‘* enterprising person ’ 
to speculate in stocks, while it will not 
discount a responsible mechanie’s note 
for five hundred dollurs. And so we go, 
building up a system that builds up 
Rothschilds and paupers! And where 
will itend’ Just where it Aas ended in 
Eugland and Germany. And where will 
‘hat end? Just where it ended in France 
in 1789! Like causes, operating upon 
like subjects, always produce like effeets. 
Sv God has decreed, and so man can not 
repeal. These Rothschilds, while aceu- 
malating one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars from the pockets of others have 
not added a cent to the wealth of the 
world. ‘They have not raised a potato, 
or manufactured a button, or distributed 
an ounce of bread between farmer and 
mechanic, or any others. We say this 
in reproach of the system, not of them. 
The system is founded upon the very vic- 
es of the political and social constitution. 
And thus through a system originating in 
mischiefs which ought not to exist, ‘and 
which wonld not exist under a good gov- 
ernment, well administered, is one family 
able to accumulate enormous wealth, and 
thus to ergate multitudes of paupers and 
criminals! Retribution must follow, and 
as has followed, ** Vengeance is mine, 
and I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
‘*And I will visit the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation, of them that hate me.” 
— Dollar Newspaper. 


Life io only to God, and that is 
why it is written, ** Thou shalt not kill.” 








—_——— SO 


RE 


VIEW. 


Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern; with an 
Historical Introduction and Notes. By 
Wittram Moruerwett. In Two Vol- 
umes. Boston: William D. Ticknor 
& Co. 1846. pp. 279, 283. 

We love to see our poets well clad, 
and to read their thoughts out of beauti- 
ful volumes, so that the eye may have its 
share of the feast. Let us commence 
therefore with a word of acknowledge- 
ment to the publishers, who have so well 
appreciated and promoted this naturai 
nizess of things. Their editions of some 
of the more modern poets, as Tennyson, 
Motherweli, Whittier, Milnes, &c., have 
been worthy of their subjects, and such 
as devout admirers of these authors feel 
This 


last outstrips its predecessors in beauty 


it quite a triumph to get hold of. 


and clearness of typography, and in its 
uncommonly English and select appear- 
ance generally. 
The collection of the Romantie and 
Historic ballads of Scotland, here repriat- 
ed, was made about nineteen years ago. 
The author of *‘ Jeanie Morrison,’’ was 


In 


justice to his own poetic feeling he could 


certainly the man for sueh a work. 
scarce escape it. ‘The little volume of 
poems, which have made Motherwell so 
much lamented, are not more characteris- 
tic of him than this patriotic and some- 
what antiquarian work. His own poetry 
seems to have been in a great measure 
inspired by the popular ballads of his 
language ; his poetic sentiment seems to 
have been a conscious part of the popular 
vein of poetry flowing down from times 
remote. ‘There is a certaia sense of sol- 
idarity with the genius of his country 
and of the past, visible in all his efforts 
that way. He is the inheritor, together 
with his countrymen, of a certain venera- 
ble fund of poesy, which it is his natural 
vocation to nurse as capital and to in- 
ile 
from himself purely ; but he unfolds out 
of that. 
ful and profound in such a feeling; poe- 


crease somewhat. does not create 


There is something very beauti- 


try to it is something more than a person- 
al matter; it is the honeyed deposite of 
ages, the ¢oncrete manifestation of a 
spirit handed down, which, more than all 
the externalities of history and customs, 
keeps up the identity of the race. 

We say, therefore, that such a work 


comes well from Motherwellggand is a 


true expression of his own poetic charac- | 


ter, of which a sort of poetic reverence, 


. . . ° ! 
considerably limited to country, forms so 


marked a feature. It was congenial to 


his whole nature to be gathering up these | 


‘© Min- | 


floating fragments of old song. 
strelsy *’ and poesy to him were one. 
He would be a minstrel himself, so far as 
the garish day-light of a nineteenth cen- 
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‘tury could tolerate such a character, and 
at all events he would arrest and transmit 
to posterity such fleeting voices of min- 
strelsy in its best days as have not utterly 
died away amougst the hills and by the 
lowly firesides. Many of these ballads, 
he informs us, are here for the first time 
published. 
from the lips of venerable crones, 

“The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
Who used to chaunt it,” 

and who learned it of their grandames. 
For the rest, he has given the most au- 
thentic versions (for he has a pious ab- 
horrence of the “ improvements" which 

such things receive from modern editors) 

of the principal substance of the best 
there is to be found in ‘* Percy's Reliques,”’ 
in the “ Border Minstrelsy,’’ and the 
other approved collections. They are of 
various degrees of antiquity; some 
them belonging to the very earliest re- 
corded productions in the English lan- 


guage. He takes the oral versions cur- 


rent among the people, as the standard of 


genuine text, in preference to any other. 
His theories upon the subject are set 
forth in a very diffuse, yet very valuable 
Introduction, filling half of the first vol- 
ume. 

This Introduction will repay a careful 
reading. Undoubtedly, it is the net re- 
sult of all the learning thus far on the 
subject; nothing could give the reader, 
in so short a time, so clear a view of the 
field thus far explored, showing 
him precisely how much is known, and 
how much yet exists, of what is called 
English Minstrelsy. In it he unfolds the 
antiquities of the matter, with due rever- 


whole 


ence, mingled with due critical sagacity. 
He makes a distinction between the Ro- 
mantic and the Historie ballads; distin- 
guishing Ballad generally, from Song, by 
its dramatie character; diseusses its prob- 
able origin and transmission ; enters into 
an analysis of its subject matter and its 
intrinsic merits as a body of poetry, char- 
acterising its spirit and its structure, and 
especially its stereotyped identical treat- 
ment of similar scenes and circumstances, 
with a depth of earnest appreciating 
feeling, not so fanatical as to withhold 
some good humored glances at things 


amusiugly simple, and with a wealth of 


poetic imagery in his own sentences, 
which make the treatise anything but pro- 


saic;—and finally he gives a complete 
and critical list, a catalogue raisonnee, of all 
the collectious which have ever been made 


from Biskap Percy down to Allan Cun- 


‘*improvement’’ he is terribly severe) 
and to himself; enumerating every ballad 
or fragment added to our printed stock by 
each, and making the sum total, with his 
own additions, one hundred and sixty- 
‘three. He dismisses the theme with a 


He took them down himself 


ningham (on whose ruthless spirit of 
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'sigh for the “good old times,’’ and a 
‘somewhat bitter protest against the 
** stream of innevation.’’ And yet, in the 
following passage, we find this devout 
lover of the past strangely cvinciding 
with our arch-reformer, Fourier, in his 
condemnation cf a certain class of influ- 
ential thinkers whom the latter distin- 
guishes by the significant title ** obscur- 
| ants.” 

“The changes, which, within this half centu- 
ry, the manners and habits of our peasantry and 
laboring classes, with whom this song has been 
cherished, have undergone, are inimical to its 
further preservation. They have departed from 
the stern simplicity of their fathers, and have 
learned, with the paltry philosophers, political 
quacks, and illuminated dreamers on Economic 
and Moral Science, to laugh at the prejudices, 
beliefs, and superstitions of elder times. If 
they could separate, or if they whose follies 


af they ape could separate, the chaff from the 


wheat, it were well; but in parting with the 
antiquated notions of other days, they part also 
with their wisdom and their virtues. The stream 
of innovation is flooding far and wide, and an- 
cient landmarks are fast disappearing. All this 
may be mighty well in the eyes of those who 
have no thought but for the little day which 
bounds their own existence; but the mind 
whose sympatBies embrace the past and grasp at 
the future, cannot view these changes un- 
moved.” 

Alas! we fear the criticism is too true, 
so far as these Economists and Moralists 
have any thing to offer. But there are 

_other reformers now abroad, whe mean to 
bind up the rich grain of the past, with 
the essence of every good thing which a 
poet can regret, into the fair sheaf of a 
glorious Future; and then our poet, if 
his spirit still looks back (as we would 
trust) to this dear globe, shall see a more 
than ‘‘ poetic’? Justice realized. For is 
not the poetry we cling to in the past, the 
soul of the far better day just dawning! 
Are not the poets of the past the states- 
men of to-day, the prophets and reform- 
ers of to-morrow! We can respect the 
weakness which flees to the romance of 
history, finding but a scanty, bitter juice 
for soul’s sustenanee in the cold Fact of 
to-day. Its starting point and object are 
identical with the most far-seeing reform. 
It cannot abide the reign of unbelief and 
selfishness ; it is in itself a longing for 
true life and unity; sometimes it takes 
refuge desperately in the bosom of the 
old Catholic Church; ah! if it only 
were catholic! and sometimes it tries to 
creep under the warm eoverlid of autique 
poesy and superstition and dream away 
there like a good child; but it proves a 
| shrunk and tattered coverlid at best, 
| scarcely enough for the few fortunate dil- 
ettanti; and meanwhile there are the 
| poor weavers and delvers, there are the 
millions —what shall cover them? It is 
‘to a new Order that we look to save the 
| poetry of the past. 
. Mr. Motherwell has collected in these 
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volumes sixty-seven pieces, of various de= 
grees of age and excellence, of course, 
since the desire to rescue as much a8 pos- 
sible of a fast perishing thing from the 
tooth of time, covers quite liberally with | 
its ban of protection much which has on- 
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spite of that preserves thepoems. These 
may all be set aside, and still the poetry 
remains. They sing of war and selfish- 
ness, of cunning and revenge ; but theirs 
is the music of the deep lovigg heart. 
The sun’s light falls on every thing; so 


agement 


ly a generic and not a special title to ad-| does the light of poetry; that there was 
mission. To most of the pieces are prefix- | some of its pure light gilding these black 
ed instructive notes, historical and criti-| scenes is one redeeming feature fn the 
cal, sometimes collating various ‘‘sets’’ | bloodiest times. The spirit of the poetry 
A few however present | itself, the atmosphere in which it em- 
themselves without any introduction, in| balms those fearful histories, is congenial 
full modern dress,— possibly some stray | with our own times and with the far bet- 
seeds of what he was saving dropped into | ter times we dream of. This constitutes 
the editor’s own brain and begat them.|the magic of all poetry; she is of all 
They do no dishonor to their ancestors. | times, yet above all and better than all ; 
On the contrary, another appears here as|she is the good genius of humanity, the 
an antique, which stands in the American | inmost secret soul of human life, of 
volume of Motherwell’s poems as his | which only the few are conscious; and, 
own: namely: the spirited Cavalier’s| even while telebtating the deeds and pas- 
Song: sions of barbarit periods, she is essential- 
ly equal and coeval with the highest mor- 
|al and philosophic conception of this and 
| of all coming times. Hence it is that 
| whatever is steeped in her element, lives. 
At the end are added the tunes to which | She Binds the future with the past, and 
a number of the ballads are commonly | proves those fierce barbaric ages to be 
sung, which have been noted down with | still human, and their characters, as 
great care from the singers’ Eps, and add | faulty as they are, to be progressive phas- 
much to the interest and living réality of| es of this same soul, which, purified and 
the collection. educated in better ages into the full stat- 
And now what is the worth of these| ure of the children of God, shall know 
old ballads? Their historical worth, of} how to forgive and understand and own 
course, any one will see: but this is only|them. Beautiful glimpses into the hu- 
incidental. What are their intrinsic| man heart, of the simple trust of child- 
claims as poetry’ Criticism may make} hood, and of the miraculously enduring 
what it will of them, and so may moral-| love of woman, mect us in these sad old 
ism: the fact that they have so won the | rhymes. Stern, literal tales of wo, 
hearts of young and old, of wise and | without apology or comment, they judge 
simple, that they take such early hold on | not, but simply sit with our own souls in 
the imagination and retain it even through | silence looking at these wrongs, and 
our classical and metaphysical days, and | somehow they have touched our moral 
that it is so refreshing to turn to them | sense as few sermons can, Blessed then 
from the too much thonght of more elab- | be poetry, whether in the rude ballad 
orate poems, is of itself enough to prove | chanted in the streets where it was born, 
them poetry. The popular imagination | or whether Milton, Coleridge or Shelley 
is in love with then, say what you will; | ‘* build the lofty rhyme.’’ She, with her 
their affinity for that part of us which | sister, Music, is still the truest utterance 
deals with poetry is certainly established. | of Man, and Man in the ages will abide 
We by no means yield to that fanatical | by her. 
partiality, which sees poetry and pathos | ne 
and sublimity in every rhyme, so it be| //a/y, Spain, and Portugal, with an Ex- 
| rsion to the Monasterics of Atcobaca 


old, and spelt in quaint old English. | and Batalha, By Witiam Becxrorp, 
must be confessed that much of itis very) Author of “ Vathek.” 
! 


empty prose in substance, and but a sorry | 
jingle in respect of sound. In all good | Broadway. pp. 174, 276. 

company there are some bores and noth-| Whoever caters for the Messrs. Wiley 
ings. On the other hand, we feel that and Putnam's “ Library of Choice Read- 
there is more of the true soul of beauty ing,’’ seems to know where all the best 
in them than ean be extinguished by any | old honey has been hived. No dainty 
new lights, moral or philosophical. Their|nook in all the fields and groves of 
subject-matter, the ideas of a past age, |literature escapes him. Tif® selectest 
the bloody creed which they illustrate,! reading of the few who may be most 
the horrors of superstition and revenge | truly said to have cultivated literary lei- 
which they recite, shall not deter ws from | sure, now finds its way into this multi- 
admiring them and taking them to heart! plying mill, and is distributed so that 
as poetry. These are but the circum- | scarcely any rarities in the shape of books 
siance, aud not the essence, which in| are left. Even so it should be; what is 


or readings. 


“A steed! a steed of matchlesse speede! 
A sword of metal keene ! 

All else to noble heartes is drosse,— 
All else on earth is meane.” &c. 


In Two Parts. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 





best should belong to the most; if fa- 
miliarity with the mind’s best productions 
is what makes the few more liberal, more 
many-sided, more unenslaved to preju- 
dices and conventions, more ideal and 
more hopeful, God grant that these same 
influences may Speedily educate the mil- 
lions and set them to thinking on a tevel 
with the best thinkers, and the world will 
get reformed the faster. The speculating 
selfishness of trade is doing a good work 
in this way, in distributing its own anti- 
dote. 

Of ** Beckford’s Italy’ we have had 
pleasant recollections for these dozen 
years, but We had hardly looked to meet 
it so Soon among popular American re- 
prints. The letters bear date all along 
from 1780 to 1795, and were published 
first in England in 1834. The author 
says of them : 


“ Most of these Letters were written in the 
bloom and heyday of youthful spirits and youth- 
fal confidence, at a period when the old order 
of things existed with all its picturesque pomps 
and absurdities ; when Venice enjoyed her pi- 
ombi and submarine dungeons; France her 
bastile ; the Peninsula her holy Inquisition. To 
jook back upon what is beginning to appear 
almost a fabulous era in the eyes of the modern 
children of light, is not unamusing or unin- 
structive; for, still better to appreciate the 
present, we should be led not unfrequently to 
recall the intellectual muzziness of the past. 

“But happily these pages are not crowded 
with such records : they are chiefly filled with 
delineations of landscape and those effects of 
natural phenomena which it is not in the power 
of revolutions or constitutions to alter or de- 
stroy. 

“ A few moments snatched from the contem- 
plation of political crimes, bloodshed, and 
treachery, are a few moments gained to all 
lovers of innocent illusion.” 


**Tnnocent illusion,’ things ‘‘ not in 
the power of revolutions to destroy ;’’ — 
here we have the tone of the man and of 
his book. A man of more thorough 
culture and refinement probably has sel- 
dom travelled; a man more fitted to ex- 
pand and revel in all the feasts of beauty 
furnished forth by history, by nature, 
and by art, in the famous old places of 
the south of Europe, (to all of which, by 
the way, he held the unfailing ‘ open 
sesame,’’ being an Englishman of rank 
and fortune,) has seldom written of those 
countries. Entirely independent, with 
vigorous health and appetite for pleasure, 
with a profound love of nature and dis- 
gust at shams, yet not without a good- 
humored "Way of noticing them for our 
entertainment, with a highly classie turn 
of mind, given to roaming and to dream- 
ing, yet perfectly self-possessed arfap- 
parently most kind-hearted, he goes to 
Italy and to Spain, to breathe a classic 
and romantic air, and to forget the com- 
mon-place world. This is about as much 
object as he appears to have had. Yet 
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you cannot bat like the man; his keen| most astounding event. We should as | ble, their tread subdued, and they strike 
good sense, his knowledge of character, | soon have expected an epic poem in the as if they feared the rebounding of their 
his appreciation of the beautiful, and his| style of Ossian from the pen of Dr.| blows. Calvinistic controversy hitherto, 
complete abandonment of himself to his) Woods. A man brought up at the feet has generally been more like verjuice 
subjects, both in the events themselves | of our Calvinistic Gamaliels,—nay, a Cal- ‘than honey, but here it is mild as milk. 
and in his style of telling of them, — a vinistic Gamaliel himself, — was the last| Professor Pond has now and then an 
style moreover of distinguished purity, | person of whom one would predict that! exhibition of simplicity, of rich naiveté, 
transparency, and richness, —all charm | he could by any possibility be made to which almost reminds us of the Vicar of 
you as something very genuine, to say | accept the sublime visions of the illustri- | Wakefield himself. For example, read 
the least. ous Swedish seer. The hard, dry, se-| his description of the method which he 
On setting out through Belgium, his| vere, prosaic tone of mind which the | took to ascertain the “ spirituality’’ of 
quaint splenetic moodiness, with which | study of the Calvinistic theology tends to| the members of the New Church, by 
he turns away from vulgar sights around | produce, is far enough removed from the | gathering up the opinions of their Ortho- 
him, and doggedly pursues: his way to-| ideal, imaginative taste which naturally | dox neighbors on the subject. The re- 
wards Italy, dreaming it all over in an-| delights in the bold and poetic revelations | sult on the whole, — thanks to the can- 
ticipation, tells you what you have to of Swedenborg. The adhesion of such | dor of the critics he retains, — was rather 
expect from him,—an account of what|a mind as that of Professor Bush to this | favorable to our S:vedenborgian friends, 
he pleases to see and no more. Whenhe|system we do not pretend to explain.| though it was shrewdly suspected that 
gets there he goes into no sentimental| No one who has read his writings can| they were more ‘‘ amiable’’ than “ reli- 
rhapsodies, says but little of the pictures | for a moment doubt of his deep sincerity. | gious,’’ and certainly were not heard to 
and statues, except where some one un-/| His earnestness, his calmness, his spirit say their prayers as often as was proper. 
expectedly impresses him ; but evidently | of independent inquiry, his strong reli-| Both writers make a great display 
flings himself into the arms of nature and | gious sense, his manly candor and frank- | of Swedenborg’s heresies as to the re- 
the other spirits there which vie with|ness must command universal respect, | lations of the sexes. As might be ex- 
nature, with the fullest gusto. And his | and predispose the minds of his readers | pected, they parade his statements in 
pictures are distinct and faithful. The | to sympathy with his conclusions. |regard to what he himself calls ‘the 
life was all open to him; princes, cardi-| We are not surprised that his disclos- | delights of insanity,’”’ as a remedy for 
nals, and noble Jadies, all were hand and | ures should have made a stir in the camp| what he deems worse evils, and give no 
glove with him. Especially so in Portu- |of his old friends. These publications hint of his principles concerning the puri- 
gal and Spain; where the whole luxury | appear to have been called forth by his | ty, constancy, and spiritual union which 
of the Catholic establishment was at his | movement. They were prepared, inde- he describes and advocates as the essence 
service, and where the ways of priests| pendently of each other, by two of our of conjugal love, and the highest and 
and prelates furnished him most exquisite most eminent professors of theology in| holiest state of the human soul. They 
amusement. Life to him was all a spec- Calvinistic seminaries. This fact shows | quote his assertion that ‘“‘ polygamy is no 
tacle ; and a gurgeous one it was, with | the importance attached to his writings.| sin, when sanctioned by the religion of 

















so long a purse, such eager curiosity, and | Every friend of truth and progress must the country,’’ as a demonstration of the , 


such a talent for the beautiful and for ad-| be glad that the discussion has commenc- libertine tendency of his system; but 
venture as he had. The account append- | ed. Almost anything is better than the | how does this differ from the decision of 
ed of the visit to the Monasteries of | dead, mill-horse routine traversed by the; the Secretary of the American Board of 
Alcobaca and Batalha, with the prince| popular theologies of the day; and to| Missions,—of which society both our 
regent of Portugal, and several high call attention tu the principles of Swe-| authors are prominent advocates and coun- 
prelates with their train, is like a story |denborg, which, whether true or false, | sellors, — that in the case of converts 
of enchantment. ‘Every thing that | are profound, living, electric, is certainly from heathenism, polygamy is no bar to 
could be thought of, or even dreamed of, ‘doing a good service. Not that any man | admission to the Christian Church. The 
for our convenience or relaxation, was to | would gain the faintest idea of Sweden- | course of the Board of Missions we know, 
be carried in our train, and nothing left | borg’s style of thought from these works. | cannot make wrong, right; but if the 
behind but Care and Sorrow.”’ The peep | The life, the glow, the piercing truth which | stringent views expressed by our Profes- 
he gives you into the kitchen of the good | his disciples value in his productions are sors be correct, they are guilty of a trans- 
monks there in their retreat, exceeds the as effectually eliminated from the dissec- | parent inconsistency ; they strain at a 
most voluptuous imagination of good | tions of out Professors, as are the beauty | guat, though they have swallowed a 
living. jand vitality of the human form from the | camel. 
The “innocent illusion” of the trav-| preparations of an anatomical museum.| Professor Pond is occasionally guilty 
eller are very instructive, although his | Their reasonings remind us of the math-| of false reasoning, which his more adroit 
book and life apparently wete without |ematician trying to make oet what is| friend of Andover seldom falls into. Thus 
moral aim. | proved by the ** Paradise Lost.”’ he argues that Swedeaborgianism is in- 
— + One thing ettikes us very forcibly in| compatible with Christianity, because its 
Swedenborgianism Reviewed. By Ewxocn | these little volumes,— and that is, the defenders maintain that it is incompatible 
Ponp, D. D., Professor in the Theo- | mitigated, almost timorous tone in which | with the ** Old Charch.’’ But this is the 
logical Seminary, Bangor, Me. Port-| the discussion is conducted. We happen | ven thing which makes it truly Chris- 


= “unre de, Lord, and Daren. 1846. |‘ be pretty familiar with the writings of | tian, in the opinion of its supporters, be- 








| these ayghors. We have a profound and | cause, as they believe, the ‘‘Old Chareh’’ 


soaase Theological & wear vind rem sincere reSpect for their intellectual abil-| is mot Christianity, but a perversion of 


Febroary, 1846. By Leonarp Woops, | "*Y- They are theological gtedinnons | Curietianity . Professor Pond is bound to 
D. D., Professor of Theology. Bos-| whom no one would like to meet un-| show that true Christianity is represented 
ton: Crocker and Brewster. 1846./armed. They have heretofore looked | by the Old Church, but this he does not 
pp. 166. round, like Ajax Telamon on the battle | undertake ; and we fear it would prove a 
The conversion of Professor Bush to| field, scorning every foe with deadly defi-| more formidable task, than even the pe- 


the doctrines of the New Church was a| ance. But here their demeanor is hum- | rusal of the twenty or thirty volumes of 
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Swedenborg’s writings, beyond which act 
of fortitude he seems to think the ** force 
of nature can no further go.”’ 

Our worthy Professor inquires what has 
Swedenborgianism done for the world! 
This is a ‘terrible question ;”’ for it 
might be indiscreetly asked of the Old 
Church itself as now constituted. Not 
that it is decisive. We believe that both 
the Old Church and the New have done 
more good than their enemies give them 
credit for. But when we consider the 
spirit of Christianity — the nature of its 
demands — the example of its author, — 
and then look at the state of society in 
the Christian world, the friends of the 
Church should not be over fond of bring- 
ing it to the test of practical results. 


Father Darcy. By the Author of Two 
Otp Men’s Tates. New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers. 1846. pp. 166. 
The appearance of the ** Two Old 

Men's Tales ’’ was too striking an event 
in modern English Literature to have 
been forgotten. The deep tragic power 
they displayed, their severity of outline 
and bareness of all superfluous ornament, 
the stern directness with which the narra- 
tive moved from its opening to its catas- 
trophe, and their intensity and energy of 
passion bore too much the stamp of ge- 
nius to allow us to look without interest 
upon any subsequent production of the 
same pen. 

The present work, which is the last 
that has reached us, (for in the mean- 
while the author has not been idle,) has 
many of the same features. The scene 
is laid in England, in the latter part of the 


reign of Elizabeth, and the beginning of 


that of James. The actors are those mem- 
erable men who were engaged in the gun- 
powder plot ; the title of the book is the 
name of the Jesuit Provincial of England 
at the time, who is here represented as 
having been an instigator of that design ; 
this charge is, however, denied by the 


Catholics, with what justice, students of 


history can judge for themselves. 

With such materials the tale is con- 
structed. Of course it is a tragedy, as 
what else could it be? The cireumstances 
of that period so gloomy to the Catholics, 
whose religion was proseribed, where 
shortly before it had been triumphant, all 
conspired to force those fieree, impatient, 
fanatical mea, to desperate deeds. In 
these pages they are living and moving; 
with their hearte laid bare, we see the 
workings of their subtlest passions, and 
see too, how great and glorious powers 
may be perverted to serve the devil. Be- 
yond most modern writers, the author 
seems to have an instinctive perception 
of human impulses, and to know how the 
lives which were created for joy, are 
wrought into wo. We are not acquaint- 


‘ed with her history except as it may be 
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gathered from her books, but they show 
her to be one formed to learn the sharpest 
lessons of that Sorrow which has ever 
been the inmost companion of human 
hearts. A sombre hue colors the surface 
of her creations and of none more than 
the present. Not that she has an eye for 
what is gloomy alone, or never paints 
beautiful scenes and characters ; there are 
many such delicate gleams of tenderness 
and holy calm, — loving and beloved per- 
sons there are, standing out with the 
same distinctness and individuality as the 
others, but they only heighten the melan- 
choly of the wreck. 

As far as our recollection serves us, 
‘** Father Darey ”’ is not equal to the book 
we first spoke of. It has a greater monot- 
ony, an occasional abruptness, and is some- 
what burdened by too minute reference to 
the historical facts with which its narra- 
tive is connected. Still it is always power- 
ful and often masterly; and in these times 
when new novels are no greater rarity 
than one’s breakfast, ought by no means 
to be confounded with the indiscriminate 
mass which are forgotten on the shelves 
of circulating libraries. A novel is even 
yet a work of art, and if there be in it 
any spark of genius, is not to be discuss- 
ed with the same carelessness as the 
morning's newspaper. 

We cannot but wish that the rare gifts 
of the present writer were accompanied 
by that earnest yet joyous serenity which 
belongs to an insight into the true end 
and destiny for which Humanity exists. 
Then even her darkest hours would not 
be without the precursive radiance of the 
dawn, or her gloomiest night other than 
a time for repose before the more resolute 
and fruitful labors of the morrow. All 
the wisdom which is the world’s by right 
is not concentrated in the experience of 
the past; there is a higher and better in 
the hope of the future. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
MENDELSSOHN’S “SONGS WITH- 
OUT WORDS.” NO. [. 
Before the quiet summer is all gone, 
and the bustle of the ‘* musical season ”’ 
is upon us, with concerts, oratorios and 





operas of all sorts to claim our notice, we 
willtry to pen some grateful recognition 
of the musical spirits which have glad- 
dened our retirement. Gliding subtly 
through whatever troops of cares and 
sorrows have at any time beleagygred the 
sick soul, these gentle spirits have gained 
entrance even to its inmost recesses, and 
made peace and sunshine there. ‘There 
is no music like that which we get alone ; 
especially in the country, where all else 


is still except what harmonizes, and 


where each sight and influence has a se- 
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‘eret understanding with all good music, 


flowing, as they all do, out of the same 
deep heart of things, revelations of the 
only Artist. With spirits clear and calm, 
thoughts undistracted, senses purified and 
made more delicate by genial summer air, 
one sits down to the piano with a sonata 
of Beethoven or Mozart, or a set of Cho- 
pin’s Mazourkas, or something else as 
good, and giyge them the study whieh 
they need, reads them thoughtfully, as if 
it were a profound poem, repeats passage 
after passage and lingers where he would 
prolong the charm, until the composition 
by degrees unfolds all its beauty and its 
symmetry, and has passed into his mind 
a living whole. ‘This is worth a thou- 
sand concerts, though to them we owe 
the social excitement, which we also 
must have, and the education of the sense 
without which the imagination would but 
feebly aid us to comprehend the masters in 
our private readings. ‘The symphony or 
overture which we have heard delighted 
from a full orchestra, does not begin to 
give out all its meaning tll we refresh 
our memory of it in this private way ; 
hut with the piano forte arrangement be- 
fore you, rather trying it over, than ac- 
tually performing it, you bear ideal in- 
struments, a more perfect orchestra of the 
mind ; and instead of suffocating halls and 
glaring lights and whispering, giggling, 
unappreciating audiences, who have no 
business with good music, yet cannot 
keep away from the ‘ fashionable con- 
cert,’’ you may have the green shades 
and the blessed skies of morning, noon or 
sunset fur surroundings, and perchance a 
friend or two at your elbow whose souls 
are in it, and who can keep still without 
ceremonious effort. 

But some of the purest poetry of mu- 
sic has been composed expressly for the 
piano. ‘Through the piano you can know 
Menvetssonn. We thank our good 
stars for this blessing. Each summer 
pleasure has been doubly consecrated, and 
nature has been made twice herself to us, 
by the almost daily hearing or practice of 
the ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.’’ Their most 
delicious, delicate, aromal melodies have 
entwined themselves in all our memo- 
ries of this gorgeous, tranquil season. 
Toils, perplexed counsels, friendship’s 
festivals, and solitary hours, have felt their 
Could we but 
describe such music as we feel it! we 
should set every student of the piano to 
practicing these ‘* Songs without Words.” 
Refined and delicate as they are, deep 
and intellectual and even mystical in 
tone, and utterly without the ‘* taking ”’ 
qualities of more popular and brilliant 
things, they would not fail to grow upon 
one’s liking, and insensibly refine and 
exalt his whole life, musical and moral. 
Here they lie before us, six beautifully 


sweet accompaniment. 











printed sets, of six songs each, a Ger- 
man copy, printed at Bonn ber N. Sun- 
rock, a name which you will find at the 





bottom of the title page of much fine mu- 
sic —a gift we would not willingly part 
with! Reader, you can find it, if you 
desire a thing so good for your own 
playing, or if you have some clever, deep- 
souled friend to play it ¢o you, at Reed's 
emporium in Boston, or at Scharfenberg 
and Luis’s in New York. If you re- 
pent procuring it, your’s will not be what 
we should call a ‘* saving repentance.”’ 
We have resolved or three 
articles to record the impressions which 
some 
songs have made upon us. 


in. two 


disembodied 
We shall 
turn them over one by one, as a mineral- 


of these voiceless, 


ogist does each stone, and where one 
yields us anything that can be rendered 
into speech, anything not too impondera- 
ble and that does not altogether elude the 
scales of thought, we shall note down a 
few features. But we have already ex- 
hausted the little space we had allotted to 
ourselves for this number; and, (promis- 
ing to go more into the heart of the mat- 


ter next ime,) we must leave room for 


the conclusion of ‘* A Poet’s Dream of 
the Soul,’’ just published, from the pen of 


L. Maria Child. 
ry, aud yet a profuundly true one, in 


After a fanciful allego- 


which she supposes the soul to have in- 
habited successively each of the lower 
forms of organization, existing first as a 
mineral, then as a plant, then as a bird, 
in each aspiring and yearning for the life 
of the next higher, and from each old 
limitation set loose by some destroying 
accident, and then born again according 
to its Wish, unul it reaches its consumma- 
tion in man, the man of genius, — the 
story proceeds: (probably the ‘* Concer- 
to”’ alluded to is the one in G minor, per- 
formed so exquisitely by Mr. Timm at the 
Festival Concert in New York, last May :) 

“In a happy German home, a young wife 
leaned lovingly on the bosom of her chosen 
mate. They were not aware that the spirit of a 
nightingale was circling round them, and would 
pass into the soul of their infant son, whom they 
named Fenix MENDELSssouN. The poet-musi- 
cian,as he grew to manhood, lost al] recollection 
But often when his 
razed on lovely scenes for the first 
time, cia at him so kindly, and all 


of his own transmigrations. 
human eyes 


her voices spoke so familiarly, that it seemed as 
if his soul must have been there before him 
The moon claimed kindred with him, and lulled 
him into dreamy revery, as she had done when 
the undulating waters cradled him as a lily. In 
music, he asked the fair planet concerning all 
this, and why she and the earth alw ays looked 
into each other’s eyes with such saddened love, 
Poets listening to the Concerto, heard in it the 
utterance of their souls also; and they will give 
Thus 
are all forms intertwined by the pervading spirit 
which flows through them, 

“The sleeping flowers wakened vague remin- 
iscences of tiny radiant forms. 


it again in painting, sculpture, and verse. 


Mendelssohn 


| called to them im music, and the whole faery 
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troop came dancing on moon-beams into his 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

“The sight of temples and statues brought 
shadowy dreams of Druids, and consecrated 
groves, of choral hymns, and the rich vibrations 
of Apollo’s harp. Serene in classic beauty, 
these visions float through the music of ‘ An- 
tigone.’ 

“The booming of waves, and the scream of 
gulls stirred halcyon recollections. He asked 
in music whence they came, and Euterpe an- 
swered in the picturesque sea-wildness of his 
‘ Fingal’s Cave.’ 

“The song of the nightingale brought dim 
memories of a pure brilliant atmosphere, of land- 
scapes tinted with prismatic splendor, of deep 
blue lakes dimpled with sun-flecks; and grace- 
fully glides the gondola, under the glowing sky 
of Italy, through the flowing melody of his 
‘Songs without Words.’ 

“ But music is to him as the violin was to the 
nightingale. It repeats, with puzzling vague- 
ness, all he has ever known, and troubles his 
spirit with prophecies of the infinite unknown. 
Imploringly he asks Euterpe to keep her pro- 
mise, and reveal to him all the secrets of the 
universe. Graciously and confidingly she an- 
swers. But as it was with the nightingale, so 
is it with him ; the utterance belongs to powers 
above the circle of his being, and he cannot 
comprehend it now. Through the gate which 
men call Death, he will pass into more perfect 
life, where speech and tone dwell together for- 


ever in a golden marriage.” 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 
The Teachers’ Classes of Messrs. Webb 
and Mason, also those of Messrs. Baker 
and Woodbury, have been held during 
the past month in Boston, with increased 
The 


nished a noble chorus of over four hun- 


zeal and attendance. former fur- 
dred voices at one of their evening con- 
certs; and the latter brought out Haydn's 
‘* Creation.”” We could not attend, but 
rejoice to know of such things going on. 
Messrs. Webb and Mason are about hold- 
ing similar conventions in the western 
and Messrs. Warner, Loder, Hill, 
and others are doing the same thing in 


New York. 


ing masters have begun to swarm; the 


cities ; 
Verily, choristers and sing- 


months of August and September shall 
be known by the mustering of their ar- 
mies, as well as by the hosts of grasshop- 
pers and crickets. The choirs and sing- 
ing circles of our country will no doubt 
feel the benefit of such interchange of 
models and ideas; and teachers will carry 
home a new enthusiasm from these meet- 


ings. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
We have received from G. P. Reed, 
17 Tremont Row, the two first uumbers 


of ‘* Musical Flowers,’’ intended to com- 
prise ‘* Siw Rondus with Varrations upon 


favorite themes,” by C. T. Brunner, Op. 


70. The subjects of these two are from 
‘*Norma’’ and ‘ Luerezia Borgia.”’ 
They are of moderate length, easy of| 


— 
| 
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executign, being dedicated to “ young 
pupils,’’ and certainly form very graceful 
and agreeable exercises; besides being 
beautifully engraved. 

Also, from the same publisher, a quite 
original and pleasing Waltz, entitled ** La 
Belle Lucie,” by W. Mason. The last 
strain has a style and an expression not 
unlike those of the running passage in 
Weber's inimitable ‘‘ Invitation to the 
Waltz.” 

‘* Songs of Sacred Praise,’’ or the 
** American Collection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes,”’ by Eowarp Hamitton, has been 
received. This is not altogether new, 
but waiting to be known. We shall 
speak of it so soon as we can give it the 
attention it deserves. 

We are happy to announce that the 
translation of Godfrey Weber's great 
work on the Theory of Musical Composi- 
tion, on which Mr. J. F. Warner has been 
so long engaged, is at length completed, 
and will soon be issued from the press of 
Wilkins, Carter, and Co., and O. C. B. 
Carter. No musical treatise of so much 
importance has hitherto been published 
in this country. 











For the Harbinger. 
THE HANGING MOSS. 
BY F. H. HEDGE. 


I would I were yon lock of moss 
Upon the tressed pine, 

Free in the buxom air to toss 
And with the breeze to twine. 


High over earth my pendant life, 
From earth and passion free, 

Should reck no more the creature’s strife 
With Time and Deity. 


No thought should break my perfect peace 
Born of the perfect Whole ;— 

From thought and will a long release — 
A vegetable soul. 


Thus would I live my bounded age, 
Far in the forest lone ; 

Erased from human nature’s page, 
Once more the Godhead’s own. 





SONNET. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


How many men, who liv’d to bless mankind, 
Have died unthank’d! Far-teaching, and self- 
taught, 
They did what learning scorns to learn or teach ; 
Their deeds are portion of the general thought ; 
Their thoughts have pass’d into the common 
speech, 
And labor’s wages ; yet they left behind 
Nor name, nor record! save the good that grew 
Out of the sacrifice which gives and saves! 
God! what a tree is rising from their graves, 
To shelter ev’n on earth, the wise and true! 
Then worship not fam’d words, which, like the 
winds, 
Or Homer’s song, seem things that cannot die, 
And ever-liv’d : they are but names of minds, 
Whose good or evil speaks immortally. 
People’s Journal. 
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THE HOLY LAND. | should be proclaimed every where, should | gress of every country in the useful arts 
(In imitation of the well-known German “ Fa- | be made into a proverb, if it could— THAT and the development of agricultural and 
therland.” ) | WHERE THERE IS WORK FOR THE HANDS) manufacturing industry, the laboring 


OF MEN, THERE WILL BE WORK FOR THEIR 7 ' 
reeTH. Where there is employment, | ™4Sses are inevitably reduced to this 


there will be bread. equilibrium by causes against which nei- 
** And in a country like our own, above ther Tariffs nor Free Trade afford a more 
all others, will this truth hold good—a_ certain protection than do an Indian con- 


‘country like ours, where with a great). —s : 
‘deal of spirit and activity among the J¥For’s incantations against the small pox. 








BY GODWIN BARMBY, 
Where is the True, the Holy Land? 
Is it on mounts of Palestine ? 
Is it where Mecca’s minarets shine ? 
Is it where Ganges flows divine ? 


men een, wap SOG, ee er 'masses, if they can find employment, | Here is the sam total of Political Econo- 

Not there the True, the Holy Land! there is always great willingness to labor, my, with its chimeras of commercial 

Where, then, the True, the Holy Land? oe bree’ oe Tee ee ee liberty, of free competition, of equilibri- 
an lle Mia el » ghar ¢ ‘ing, good food, e ate | 

Is it where Delphian laurels glow ! |: alia -¢ i 4 um! It has no end but in the confession 

Is it where Rome’s fair myrtles blow ? _ing their families : and if they have good | . — 

Is it where Erin’s shamrocks grow ? houses and good clothing, and good food that prosperity for the nation is destruc- 
sass dined iii. dah alana and a ot omnes oe eo tion for the people, and that improvements 
Fan from labor, that labor will be cheerful, ;, ; : 

; ' >. in industry are woes and not blessin 
Net there alone the Holy Land! and they will be contented, aad a happy | ere gs 
ee ee people.” for the industrial classes. Is the shallow 

os eee De ‘ciateiniale stent ie . ‘sophism that they participate in these 
Where love is law —and freedom, right; This is certainly making much out of Padi OB Abin eee ea 

y ts dayo= ight ; = a . Fn _— r 
Where truth is day—and error, night ; little ; itis ‘* trite and original,’’ to use I , pe 


the: phranp with which’s good ledy com. | “othed; adduced in amelioration of this 


; peal .., | conclusion! We will answer with an 
plimented her minister's sermon. With- 


out doubt if no corn is raised there will be | a , - aie Sven ae 

‘no meal, and if people have nothing to if There hong sey wapleting waar 

acai oe celia: QDS | Which every one who attends to the sub- 
, they ee ee ee _ject of prices will be induced to make, 


seaeeae 
| But if Mr. Webster knows anything | that the laboring classes, especially those 


Where man is brave —and woman bright; | 
’Tis there, ’tis there, that sacred strand — 
Tis there the True, the Holy Land! 





That is the True, the Holy Land, 
Where Mary doth the better part— 
Where Mary resteth in Christ’s heart — 
Where, Mary, thou with Jesus art ; 


Oh, there! oh, there! on any strand — about Political Economy, —of which he}. at A seule ae a 
Oh! there the True, the Holy Land! ‘here makes a small display, —he knows |“"8°8°° MO Agriculture, were wetter pro- 
preaps hagpinses of the metite Ss ae | vided with the means of subsistence in the 
Oh! there the True, the Holy Land Y : - * 
, , ? , ae ou reign of Edward ILI. or of Henry VI. 
Where man and woman, hand in hand— _ | sideration with which it has no concern, | th = pa Fiintindit? of Heary ’ 
As God the work divine hath planned— —_| for the best of reasons. That admirable |) 4” ““*Y O76 @ Present. / 


/ And again: ‘ But after every allow- 


Walk forth a free, a glorious band! ‘science treats of the Jaws which regulate | I should Grd it difficult t ry 
' oh! ; ' -ance, I should find it difficult to resist the 
Oh, there! oh! there the sacred etrand production and prices, and regards the a 

Oh! there the True, the Holy Land! ; / conclusion, that however the laborer has 
industry of man and man himself only as Rectal Deuiate @ ~ F 
. : , . | derive ne rom the cheapness o 

Yes! there the True, the Holy Land, elements of these things. As for his ae diti . f P 

ce atte liad etalatiiin Mime lia wats ; Pr he anufactured commodities 

Where sovereign reigns fraternity happiness, it ought never to mention it ; man m es and trom many 


inventions of common utility, he is much 
inferior in alnlity to support a family, to 
his ancestors three centuries ago.”’ 

Does Mr. Webster expect to avoid pre- 


Where good is God and love is free — . . die . : 
Whose cistere, treshers, elt eid be: that is a subject from which for its own) 


There is the land, where’er the strand, | sake it should keep as far aloof as possi- | 

Which is the True, the Holy Land! ble. Its professors and disciples cannot | 
People’s Journal. | consistently attempt to set up as patrons of! . 

cisely this result in America, or to secure 


opular felicity, for from necessity ‘‘ these 
pop ety , to the people for any number of genera- 


THE HARBINGER.  Pereee nee enmalter. sepa te Phestr enpee tions their ** good homes, good clothing, 


‘iments, no more than they do mice in an 7 
; y », good food, and means of education for 


their children,’’ by any means which he 
or any other Doctor of Political Economy 
has ever proposed? If he does we will 
only say that in so far he exhibits some- 
thing quite different from that profound 
understanding which he is generally ad- 


Dr. Caanntne. | matter for their speculations. At best, eniennd te ae bac 
| when Political Economy speaks ee that| Besides, it is not employment in itself, 
7 . Q y ces is i 

DANIEL WEBSTER ON LABOR. | point, it can only chronicle among its natu- thet rope oe people happy. This is s 
This distinguished gentlearan, in his | ra/ and essential laws, these facts, namely, | thing of which they wey have we much 
recent speech on the Tariff, indulges in | thatthe price of labor ¢ends constantly to the as well 8 sate, ion their hagpinee. 
the following effort of rhetoric, which we | minimum on which life can be sustained, as | What does Mr. Webster thiak of the girls 
have actually seen quoted as a gem of inthe words of Say, “ The wages of com- at Lowell, fer pn mt tent ~~ 
thought and feeling. mon laborers can hardly rise or fall for. feet at work some thirteen hours a day’ 
‘* Sir, I say it is emplayment that makes | any long time above or below the amount | mi Rennes eee — Sep geadl. 
the people happy. Sir, this great truth | necessary to maintain such a number of | much of a good thing? We presume 

ought never to be forgotten ; it ought to | »p0) class as is NEEDED.’’ and that while | ™°s gentlemen would find it so. 
be placed upon the title page of every. oh if wi it is i ible 
f pag Y | the wages of labor thus universally tend to But if without labor it io impos 


ook o l or | - : 
book on political economy intended for | ‘to create the means of living; if em- 


America, and such countries as America. | this eguilibrium,* to this lowest possible | - : 
ployment be a condition of happiness, 


It ought to be placed in every farmer’s| rate, the price of food, whether taxed or)" . Pr . 
ee. oom See eee not, just as surely tends to an opposite |" rem cee _ ish saa 
: - | t Ba ; ; ; a ow. 

y 8 ; | equilibrium, that is, to to the highest pos- agra ngs erage name gend ft, uy 7 
To state the whole matter in the briefest 


chanic’s magazine. It should be pro- | ~ 
claimed every where, notwithstanding | Sible rate, and finally, that with the pro- . : 
wilt we theer’ef the usefelaces «sead'l ____________-___ | way, there are three great rights inherent 
admit the high usefulness — of cheap food |.” - by force of privations the number | in Man as Man, of which society is bound 
of laborers is reduced, and the equilibrium is 


—notwithstanding that, the great truth | re-established. —Ricakpo, to furnish complete and infrangible guar- 








SATURDAY, SEPT. 12, 1846. | ait pump, orina recipient of mephitic gas. 
- Whether in the halls of state or of learning, 


Of modern civilization, the matural fruits are, | eam. ae 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a they may preach /aissez faire, but a regard 


gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and | ¢g logical consistency, if not a sense of 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 5 : 
‘the laborer and to render every condition imsecure. Shame should keep them from speaking 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new . . 4 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- of the welfare of the human beings who | 

@tice and Universal love, to social imstitutions, to create the wealth which furnishes subject- 
‘commerce, to business, to active life. 
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/extract from an article on the subject by | thousands to waste away their lives ip 
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anties. These are the right to Education, 


or preparation for labor, the right to 
Labor, and the right to the Fruit of Labor. 
But any bungling attempt to secure one 
of them without the others, is useless. 
What do I gain by my education unless | 
am secured the chance of exercising the 
faculties it has trained, or what good do I 
get from ‘‘employment”’ if I am not| 
guarantied the value that my industry has. 
created ! 

The real problem is, not to exclude 
foreign competition by means of Tariffs | 
or any other clumsy contrivances, but to | 
put an end to competition altogether ; not. 
to secure for the people a chance to work | 
for wages, which means to be oppressed 
and cheated, but to abolish the wages 
system and introduce association of inte- 
rests and exact justice in distribution of 
profits; not to theorize on the laws by 
which prices fluctuate, but to produce a 
four-fold increase of the actual wealth. 
Here is the business of reason, of common | 
sense and of philanthropy; here is the| 
question in which the permanent happi- | 
ness of the people is involved. On this) 
question a great mind may expend its en- | 


ergies without wasting them, but all talk 


the able editor of the New Bedford Mer- | constant toil scarcely yielding the com- 


/monest wants of nature, and pass by 
cury,— 2 man wh : ? 
ys © hes no cympethy multitudes who are starving for want of 


with the Associative movement as such, | 
but who shows a heart too large and 
generous to permit the utterance of whole- | 


sale slander in his presence without re-| 


buke. 


work, and other multitudes who are sunk 
in vice for the same reason, it seems 
strange that men who do not reject the 
Christian faith but profess to reduce its 
precepts to practice, should not be allowed 
| by the defenders of the various Christian 


‘*We have read some of the recent| sects to try the new means for the wel- 
expositions of the New York Observer fare of their race.’’ 
and the New York Tribune on the sub-| 
ject of Fourierism. The Observer is very One word to the Editor of the Mercury. 
savage upon the new philosophy, and the | After stating some objections to the As- 
Tribune is not less savage upon the Ob- | sociative system, — objections, by the 


server. Weare not believers in what is ; ‘ ie 7 
ealled the doctrine of Association, but it! ¥*Y> which he will find on further inves- 


seems to us that the Observer treats the tigation, not to be valid, since the system 
subject very unfairly. Instead of exam-| provides a remedy for the evils he fears, 
ining the question in a liberal and impar-| _ he adds - 

tial spirit as it is expounded by its advo- | 3 e Re 

cates in this country, it selects passages“ Yet we do not hold these opinions as 
from the works of Fourier which are| final. We are both willing and anxious 
certainly objectionable, but in the hands|to be convinced that philosophy has at 
of the Observer reeeive a coloring which | length reached the great evils of life and 
appears to us false and exaggerated. C4" make the millions happy and pros- 
We allude to the speculations ef Fourier | P&™"s. Ww > therefore, do not oppese 
on the subject of marriage whieh he him- | ‘*Fourierism” or any other scheme which 
self applies to the far future, and which | holds out a hope to Humanity, until ex- 
his disciples say were abandoned by him.* | periment fairly tried has proved it imprac- 
At all events, the Tribune, which ought ticable. ‘Those who can get along on 
to know, states explicitly that the Ameri-| their ‘‘ own hook ’’ had better do so, and 
can Associationists do not maintain the | tely upon their own exertions ; but we do 
early opinions of Fourier on the subject "°t see why those who have no other 
of marriage, and this disclaimer should Tesourees should not band together in 


about employment and happiness in the} prevent the opponents of Association | economical Associations and make a fair 
. e 2 e . * ¢ . . . 2? 
midst of the anarchy, oppression, injustice, | from imputing those opinions to the Amer- trial of associated industry. 


; s oo dn ba | 
and fatal tendencies which now prevail in |?" school. But the mad-dog ery and | Here our friendly critic is in an error. 
| spirit of persecution, which always assail | 


industry, is a ridiculous absurdity. You |a new opinion, are employed by the Ob- This great experiment for the welfare of 
might as well talk about employment and | server, and in the name of religion the Humanity is not to be tested in the way 
happiness for a people pillaged by Turk-| world is called upon to put down a set of he suggests. As wel! might a rail-road 


ish Pachas. 


“WAR TO THE KNIFE.” 


We perceive from the Tribune that the 
New York Coalition are still as ferocious | 
as pirates in carrying on their desperate 
warfare against the advocates of Social | 
Reform. | 





If we could get a sight now} 
and then of their newspapers, we should | 
be able to know more of their movements. | 


men who are chiefly firm believers in 
Christianity. This species of warfare 
was well enough fifty years ago, bat is 
behind the spirit of this age. Opinions 
are not to be put down by anathemas but 
by argument. Mischievous doctrines must 


|yield before the light of truth and rea-| 


son — they will not yield to naked denun- | 
ciation. 

‘* So far as we can learn, the Associa- | 
tionists in this country, hold no immoral | 
or irreligious doctrines. On the contrary, | 
the purest motives seem to actuate them. | 


to the Pacific Ocean be carried through 
successfully, without funds, Without prac- 
tical skill, without business talent, as an 
experimental Phalanx be established by 
the class of persons he alludes to. This 
great idea is not to be realized by an 
appeal to selfish interests. It does not 
call upon those who ean do nothing else, 
to engage in this mighty movement of 
the nineteenth century. Al} whe cannot 


Our paper has been regularly sent to the They seek not to make infidels and profii- | get along on their own “ hook” in the 
Observer for several weeks past, but its | gates, but simply to improve the condition | present state, had better not “* hook”? on 
noble-minded conductors do not vouchsafe | mankind. This is a high, a holy, &/ ¢ this enterprise for the realization of the 
to favor us with the perusal of its immae- | morals a religions work, and wo sheul |highest truth i ial ts 
: P ~ | like to see every means attempted to ee, ee a Se 

ulate columns. Let them do their own) perfeet it. Existing institutions do not | The eause demands resources of a differ- 
work in their own way. |reach the great evils which grow out of| ent order, from the banding together of 
Meantime, we have had too much ex- | _ —- of social em ee '**those who have no other resources.’’ 

. ., ‘ ; _|Shudders at the misery a epravity | . . . . 
perience in the adv ocacy of unpopular | whieh prevail even in this land of liberty, | It claims the loftiest self-sacrifiee which 
truth, to fear the issue of any unjust and jaw, and plenty. If Christianity, which | Ye? prompted the soul ef man to noble 
brutal assaults which it may experience. |is invoked agaist these reformers, were | deeds. It ealls upon the rich to devote 

7 - po 

No doubt they create many bitter ene- | employed _ al capable of being cule wealth to a movement which will 
mies, exasperate prejudice into virulence, | PiOYe¢s tor the elevation of mea 8 8 


; : /were made to give comfort to the sinful | spread prosperity and jey throeghout the 
and call forth a flood of foul passions ;|and bread to the hungry — it might be- 

but they also awaken men to reflection, | come the champions of that blessed faith 
give currency to the doctrines which they | to war in its name against all other re- 
~ |forms. But while a well fed and com- 


first caricature and then malign, arouse | © a. : 
— Te ae a | fortably elad Christian community suffer 
the dormant sense of justice which is sel-| =" 


dom dead in the human heart, and win a| rein te tone. 
multitude of fair and honorable minds to coaitas carrot’ Wile Like ties auslllty 
an interest in the movement which they | the Observer, He also essentially modified his 
shameless) : | views of love and marriage, though still, objec- 
melessiy calumniate. tionable statements somewhat similar, may be 
As a specimen of the natural tendency | found in his later writings, but for no such spec- 


. | ulations is the iative S$ ible. 
ef such outrages, we copy the following | “Rens feed Associative School responsible 


* This is not strictly correct. Fourier con- 


world. Jt summons men of talent and 
character, of the highest intellectual cul- 
ture, of the most indomitable energy of 
| purpose, of the most celestia) purity of 
principle, of the most enthusiastic devo- 
tion, to the redemption of a race weltering 
‘in an abyss of social wretchedness, to 
| take part in an enterprise, which aims to 
realize the purpose of God in the earthly 
destiny of man. It invokes the Christian 
by all that is most precious in his faith, 
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or sublime in his hope, to consecrate 
himself to the establishment of a true 
human brotherhood on earth, in the spirit 
of Him, who, “‘ though HE was rick, for 
our sakes BECAME POOR, that we through 
HIS POVERTY might be Mave ricH.”’ Un- 
til this holy cause shall command a devo- 
tion like this, it will not prosper. The 
wealthy, the powerful, the gifted, the 
‘‘children of light’? every where must 
engage in this movement, with the earn- 
est conviction which an unconquerable 
sense of truth and duty inspires, or it 
Thank God, 


witnesses and martyrs if need be, are not 


cannot hope for success. 


wanting. Our devoted brothers in France 
have won the admiration even of a selfish 
and sensual age by their disinterested 
sacrifices. In our own country, a noble 
band have pledged their lives to this 
cause, — far more numerous and more 
powerful than is dreamed of by those who 
judge by the few scattered individuals 
who have found a public sphere in it, — 
and, sooner or later, the promise in whose 
light they work, will be fulfilled. 


NEW SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

On our last page will be found the ad- 
vertisement of a new medical school 
Cincinnati. The Loutsville Democrat 
contains the following notice of it, which 
we copy without endorsing its opinions 
any farther than to express our satisfac- 
tion at seeing such a movement in this 
department of science. 

° 


‘““The second session of the Eclectic 
Medical Institute, of Cincinnati, commen- 
ces next November, in their new collegi- 
ate edifice, which is now in the progress 
of erection. The circular of the Institute 
may be found in our columns to-day. 
This is an institution which we think 
worthy of the public attention and of a 
generous support. Its characteristic title 
of ‘** Eclectic’ indicates that it discards 
the trammels of fashionable systems and 
of medical orthodoxy, for the purpose of 
selecting those principles, whether new or 
old, which are of practical value, no mat- 
ter from what source they may be derived. 

‘* Among the numerous and contradic- 
tory medical systems of the present day, 
there is no doubt a great mass of valuable 
knowledge, which would guide a rational 
practice if the useful information contrib- 
uted by each innovator could be separat- 
ed from the useless theories and the prac- 
tice based eutirely upon theory. In ev- 
ery system we find a certain narrowness, 
the diversified resources of the healing 
art are disregarded for the sake of using, 
upon all occasions, certain favorite reme- 
dies. . . * + * 

‘* We need more liberal views and a 
system of practice which shall preserve 
the vital powers and assist the curative 
efforts of nature, instead of destroying the 


constitution in the effort to destroy its di- | 


seases. ‘I'v accomplish this purpose, the 
vast undeveloped resources of the materia 
medica must be brought forth, and the 
properties of an immense number of veg- 
etable substances must be tested by ex- 
periment before we can make any i:mport- 
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HOW WT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


The ‘** Tribune of the People,” a fiery 
little German paper in New York, com- 





‘ant progress in the treatment of disease. | 

The most enlightened men of the medical | 
profession regard this as necessary, and 
are conscious that the present condition of ; 
the profession is unsatisfactory, since the | plains in this wise, of the tone of society 


results of the best medical treatment are, which prevails in our country. Here 
not a whit better than those of the systems in America every thing is so cold, so 


which they condemn as quackery. It)... : : : , 
le ea y y o 
has been clearly proved, and admitted by lifeless — every body is looking after his 


the editor of the British and Foreign business, and even on Sunday, when the 
Medical Quarterly, that hom@opathy has force of habit carries him to church, he 
been quite as successful in the treatment thinks of nothing all the time but how he . 


of ail varieties of disease as the orthodox k the thet of tha ae 
. < ak B 48 ; e 
system, and although he does not admit ©?" ™* [oy 


its superior success, there are many prac-.| |The people are all as sombre, as frosty 
titioners who have tried both systems and as if they cared for nothing in the world 
who confidently assert its superiority. but money, and money over again. 
‘* If the old system, with all its resour-_ they see any body enjoying himself, they 
ces, cannot confessedly accomplish more | , . 
; y are as much shocked as if he broke one 


than a system which is considered entire- |“ 
ly negative and void of effect, it is sure-| of the ten commandments, as if pleasure 


ly time that our medical culleges were were an impropriety and acrime! This 
onlin out for ro Asa — in is a cold, wearisome state of things! 
this cause, we al re new incinnati : . 

But what will these people do in the end 


school. In this Institution many im- ~. 
provements of modern date, which are With all their money, if they do not use 


disregarded in older institutions, will re-| it to make a single happy day?”’ Do 

ceive proper attention. The milder sys-! pot despair, good German brother! The 
practice ced b . : . id 

tem of practice introduced by the cele- oio6 of mirth and song is not limited to 


brated Dr. Beach, of New York, and ; : 
published in his large work on the Amer- the banks of the Rhine, the Elbe, or the 


ican practice of medicine, will be taught | Danube. Many a strong, cheerful heart, 
by Dr. Beach himself, who holds a Chair protests like your own against the debas- 
in the institute, and who, as a lecturer on ing worship of the idol, which cankers 


clinical medicine, has great facility in im- hopeful 
parting the knowledge whieh he has eol- 284 corredes every generous, hopefu 


lected by many years of indefatigable Ja- feeling. Better days are coming. We 

bor in practice and authorship. ‘are born free, and please God, shall yet 
os Dr. Morrow, the professor of Pathol- live so. We are made to be one ; and 
5 ee Dstt ; sdicine . 

ogy, Theory and Practice of medicine,| wren men wake up to the great idea of 


whose views coincide with those of Dr.) . Uni i allie ne 
Beach, has long been known as a success- | Social Unity, the vile demon who now 


ful practitioner, and an instructive lec- poliutes every source of joy, will be cast 
turer in his department. Professors out. Man will no more be crushed by 
Jones, Hill, and Baldridge, in the depart- woxry-pacs. He will throw off the foul 


ments of Materia Medica, Anatomy, and | ; li his vital : 
Obstetrics. are said tu be thoroughly prac- hag that now elings to his vitals, poison- 


tical men, who have carefully cultivated | ing him with the lust of gold. When he 
their respective departments, and who | ceases to be throttled, he will begin to sing. 
impart their information in a clear and | qaye courage, German friends. Your 


satisfactory manner to their classes, eiat. ianitee . Ceatealil aalite sal 
The chemical department is in the hands | Ye, Benlal, hearty, ‘eu I 


of Dr. Oliver, who is esteemed an able help us much. We welcome you to our 
teacher, and the whole faculty are char-| jand, cold and solemn as you find it. Do 
acterised by a zeal and fidelity which are not fear but that it will thaw out. Amer- 


calculated to inspire confidence in their. . ‘il b hi 
success. Our fellow citizen, Dr. Bua- '" freedom will yet be ng ~~ 
chanan, oceupies the chair of Physiology than a name , her beautiful rivers will 
and Institutes of Medicine, for which po- resound with the melody of happy human 
sition he is peg ny:' qualified by his in- | voices ; and the glorious motto which is 
vestigations of the human constitution. ‘“ We ” 
He is the only physiologist who has ever | blazoned on our flag, “ We are one, 
traced the physiological functions to their Will be written on our hearts. 

source in the brain. When his great 

discoveries concerning cerebral physiolo- | W HERE A RE AV BE? 

gy, the nervous system, and the action!  «, For more than eighteen hundred 
of medicines upon the constitution, have 4 i h 
been properly laid before the public, they | Y°4ts the world has had morality preach- 
cannot fail in time to originate a new era ed to it,— morality, both heathen and 
in the healing art. In this institution the philosophical, Christian and natural ! 
great practicnl results of Ma Bytom of) 404 whet hes all this preaching brought 
Neurology will be properly developed. , iL Church 
The graduates of such an institution, if) #beut! Riches ne Lanaty 6 eee 
they partake of the liberal spirit of its and Cloisters, to Priests and Princes; 
professors, will never become intellectual Hunger and Poverty to the Pious and 
drones, or settle down in a mechanical Obedient ; Apathy in regard to the Holi- 
routine of practice, to the neglect of every ' . Prid 1 Hauchti 
improvement made since their early pu- | &t and Highest ; Pride anc ae 
pilage. Such are the men we should like on the part of Scholars and Sages; 
to see in the profession of medicine, and Doubt, Prejudice, and ImMoraity on the 
we have a strong presentiment that many part of the Masses. Yea, verily, your 
such will be found among the alumni of | hi £ Morality | duced 8 
the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cincin- | Pre?2g Up OF Morality has pro 

nati.”’ | state of Immorality which can scarce be 











more horrible or of wider extent.’’ Sound 
and pregnant words 
find in the New 
Morality indeed ! 

it 
principles are set aside whenever dollars 


these, which we 
York Volks Tribun! 
In an order of society 
where is admitted that the Christian 
and cents are in question, — where female 
virtue is sold in our cities for the price of 
a pair of shoes, — where one ** gentle- 
man’? stabs another in broad daylight 
without losing his rank, — where duel- 
Jists and debaucheesare the guardians of 
public morals,— where drunken men 
stagger in our halls of legislation, — 
where our honorable merchants despatch 
vessels freighted with disease and death 
to distant shores, — and where the muf- 
fled priest with the oath ef God on his 
soul, connives at the iniquity which he 
dares not rebuke, — it is a beautiful thing 
to talk of morality! Morality, fursooth ! 
We wonder that the Sun does not veil 
his face as he looks down on a world so 
stained and spotted with hideous sins. O 
man, is ‘‘ there no flesh in thy obdurate 
heart,’’ that thoa dost vot quiver in con- 
sternation at the daily spectacle which 
meets thy eye’ With what cup of devils 
hast thou been drugged, to Jook on this 
scene of misery so unmoved? Is there no 
God in Heaven, no truth on earth, that 
thy drowsy soul is lulled in these deceitful 


tiny ' — But thanks to the Almighty Prov- 
idence, these direful exhibitions are but 
the pangs and convulsions of the social 
infancy of our race. We must needs go 
through this stage of universal movement. 
The time of 


Humanity is strug- 


A crisis has now arrived. 
transition is at hand. 
gling with the mighty thrves that pre- 
cede manifestation of 
order and 
Free men and true will walk on 
the regenerated earth, and the charms of 
Eden will be restored with more than its 
primeval glory. 


a higher 


life. 
Chaos will give place to 


beauty. 


AMERICAN LABOR. 


It is often said, and many persons sup- 
pose, that the descriptions given of the 
oppressions of the laborer in England. 
can have no application in this country. 
We tell you, friends, that the opportunity 
only is wanting to grind the laborer here 
to as low a state of degradation as is en- 
dured in the factories and mines of ** merry 
England.’’ The laws of nature are the 
same, whether they operate in the work- 
shops of the old courtry, or the factories 
of the new. Corporations have no souls 
iu either ; money will accumulate money ; 
power will tyrannize over workmen; 
capital will rule laber with a rod of iron; 
the operatives will perpetually have to 
work more and receive less; and nothing 
ou earth can prevent this, so long as ** sa- 
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cred competition ’’ is cried up as the dear- | 
est of human rights, so long as antago- 
nism of interests is the law of society. 
The reduction of the tariff is taken advan- 
tage of by many of our great lords of 
industry to cut down the wages of their 
workmen, with no view under Heaven 
but to increase their own profits which 
are already swollen too large. This step 
is not dictated by necessity, but by selfish | 
policy. 
for seventy-five cents a day instead of a 
dollar: but to think of lowering the 
profits of capital from thirty-seven (we 
will not say sixty which we might justly 
do in many cases) to twenty-five per cent, 
exceeds the bounds of human patience. 
‘* Your wages have always been too) 
high,’’ said one one of these gentry to a 
good friend of ours, ‘* you ought to work 
as cheap as they do in England. We 
shall never do well until this is the case.”’ 
** But,”’ replied our friend, ‘* we expect 
here a greater share of the comforts of 
life than falls to the lot of the poor Fn- 
glish operative.’’ ‘* Comforts of life!” 
rejoins our money baron, * comforts of 
life! What more would you have? You 
already have morethan youshould. You 
dress too well, you make too much show, 
you are too extravagant; why, only think 


It is a fine thing to work a man 


of it, your daughters now dress almost as 
dreams, as the Elysium of homan des-_ 


well as my own. Bring down your liv- 
ing aud then you can work as low as they 
do in England.’’ Here the secret is out. 
No doubt it is a flagrant iniquity for the 
wife or daughter of a factory laborer, to 
dress as well as those of the owners; it 
will never do to permit that; for who 


; e 
knows, they might say, ‘* but eurown sons 


might fall in love with them, and wish to 
marry them;’’ and what dreadful confu- 
sion would thus be produced. A moral 
and religious people should never tolerate 
such horrible promiscuity. Far better 
that a whole city of factory girls should 
be worked in the fashion of Manchester 
and Lowell, than that a single bar should 
be removed froin the sacred enclosures of 
our social despotism. Have we not need | 
of patiénee, when such sentiments are | 
expressed in broad daylight by hundreds 
of our ** best men "’ and secretly cherish- 
ed by hundreds and hundreds more, who 
dare not express them? And yet we live | 
in a ** great country;”’’ we have been 
born in a land redolent of piety; a Gos- | 
pel of equal rights and universal love is 
preached in our Churches; and sleek, 
smooth tongued saints meet us at the_ 
corners of the streets, solemnly deprecat- | 
ing any attempt at the realization of so- | 
cial justice, m the, name of Him, who 
said to the great-religious celebrities of | 
his day ‘* Ye serpents! ye generation of 
vipers! who strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel! how can ye escape the damna- | 
tion of hell!”’ | 
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PirrssurG Union or AssociaTIoNists. 
From the Corresponding Secretary of this 
Society, Mr: James Nicholls, we learn of 
its formation. ‘Though not large in num- 
bers, it has the more important requisite 
of thorough faith in the doctrines to the 
support and spread of which it is devoted. 
It holds weekly meetings for the exchange 
of thoughts on our principles. 








The Trumevit Puaranx, as Mr. Nich- 
olls writes us, is located on Eagle Creek, 
ten miles from Warren, Trumbull Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and within five miles of the 
vanal that runs from Beaver, Pa., to 
Cleaveland, Ohio. The Domain consists 
of 1,024 acres; the soil is of the best 
quality, level, easily tilled, and very pro- 
ductive. The situation is pleasant, and 
climate healthy. A never-failing stream 
of water runs through the Domain, on 
which are erected two Saw Mills, one 
Grist Mill, and a Carding Machine. The 
Association has a Tannery, and manu- 
factures shoes. ‘The institution is incor- 
porated by the Ohio Legislature. The 
whole number of men, women, and chil- 
dren, is about 200; they are industrious, 
economical, moral, intelligent, harmoni- 
ous, and happy. Five thousand dollars 
have been raised by the friends of the in- 
stitution in Pittsburg, with which it will 
be placed on a permanent @pundation. 
The farmers in the vicinity are al}. favor- 
able to the society, and some are Gisposed 
to join them and pat in their farms as 
stock, but the Domain is large efough for 
the present number of members. 


ic> Rev. Mr. Kirk of Boston, in a 
speech at the late anniversary of the 
Home Missionary Society in London, said 
the following : 

‘* But one thing is lacking in Great 
Britain, and that is the bringing of Brit- 
ain’s splendor and her misery side by side. 
This is the thing to change the aspect of 
society ; this is the corrective for the evil ; 
this is God's appointed way; and happy 
am I to stand here, with a stranger's eye 
and a brother's heart, to encourage you 
in this work.” 

If Mr. Kirk thinks this -vhat is lacking 
he is mistaken. The splendor and misery 
of Great Britain have been side by side 
now for some length of time, and still 
both are increasing in the same ratio! 
God's appointed way, is not to put the two 
in closer contrast, but to make Justice the 
the supreme law of Society instead of In- 
justice. — But we are happy to believe 
that a day of deliverance is to dawn on 
the victims of civilized antagonism in 
those noble islands. The voice of true phi- 
lanthropy is beginning to declare in their 
borders the great social principle of Chris- 
tianity which this age is destined to realize, 
— That is the principle of Mutua. Gvar- 
anTies. It may be uttered now in com- 
paratively feeble tones, but we believe 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL 
The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 


ES _ 





that it is destined to do a greater work in| Nuicnotas or Russia has relays of | 

England than any of the reforms which’ post-horses stationed on fonr different | 
itis ersev v t routes standing in harness year out and. ) 

seemed pag hgeal memset as g y arrangements for enlarging the establish. 

| year in, and changed regularly every tWO| ment, and are now prepared to receive an 

hours, in order to carry him away with | additional number of pupils. 


7 | The course of study comprises instruction 
the swiftness of lightning whenever the | in the various trenches esnally Waninian 


clamor of revolt shall sound again through igh Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
the imperial chambers of St. Petersburg. | !and, with particular attention tothe modern 


accomplished. 


i> We were guilty of unintentional 
injustice to Messrs. Appleton & Co. of 
New York, in relation to their edition of | 
Micuetet’s ‘** People.’’ It seems that 
there are two English translations of the 
book, one by Cocks prepared with the spe- 
cial approval of the author, which con-| 


























: :; European languages and literature. 
No one in the palace knows either the Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
day or hour when the Czar intends to set! are received; a constant maternal care ex. 
out upon a journey; at midnight perhaps, | ereised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
ne edintent en des ee vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 

: _ , J y assistance of the teachers, without the re- 

tains the note for the omission of which without taking leave of his family, he) straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 

we condemned the American publishers. | mounts the coach to accompany to Odessa = Signy pacer pgrenmy ss 

. : suits, or carrie ruc- 

When we noticed the book, we were ig-' or to Italy, the Emperor, whom mystery, | tion, in the higher beesiches usually taught 

norant that the other translator, SMITH, | tearing speed, artificial jnvisibility are to | in the University. . 

whose version Messrs. Appleton & Co. | preserve from the fate of so many of his | ee on etn in ae Py. 

republished, in the belief as they inform | ancestors. — Schnellpost. ana 7 ’ 

us, that it was truer to the original, had| = ee — The School is under the immediate direc- 

presumed to mutilate his author so out-| THE AMERICAN UNION OF ASSO- | tonef Mr. sad Mrs. Ripa ne, Mr. Dwrene, 

rageously. We are happy to be assured | CIATIONISTS. 

that so respectable a house is entirely| The Adjourned Meeting of this Society, will | 

innocent in this matter, and most readily ee Te ee 

say that we were mistaken. We must/ boro’ Chapel. Joun 'S. Dwieut,’ 

Sec. Ex. Committee. 


regret, however, that they republished | 
the translation of Smita without subject- | 


September 8, 1846. 
ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tue Fall and Winter Course of Lectures 
commences in this Institution on the first Mon- 
day in November next, and continues four 
months, which is immediately followed by the 
Spring and Summer session, which also contin- 
ues four months. 


ing? it to a more careful comparison with 
the French. The whole affair is another | 
evidence of the necessity of a reform of| 
that literary anarchy which surrenders the 
foreign author without defence into the 


hands_of the most unscrupulous pirates. 
FACULTY. 






. - al 
We n y need a mutual copy-right) BL. HILL, M. D., Anatomy and Operative 
law land, but a general interna- | Surgery. Ticket, $10. 

ie ae a . | L. E. JONES, M. D., Materia Medica, The- 
tional iw which shall protect writers in | rapeutics, and Botany, $10. 


different languages against such men as}, JAMES H. OLIVER, M. D., Chemistry and 
ag i . | Pharmacy, $10. 
Mr. G. H. Smita, F. G.S. . |W. BEACH, M. D., Surgery and Clinical 
——_—- | Medicine, $10. 
D> We are requested to announce that | he H. et M. D., Obstetrics and 
: " P.:. . . | Diseases of Women and Children, $10. 
Mr. James T. Fisher declines acting as| yp py CHANAN, M.D., ome <a Insti- 
Recording Secretary of ‘‘ The American | tutes of Medicine, and Medical Jurisprudence, 
; | €10. 
oT vy. MORROW, M. D., Pathology and The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine, $10. 
Matriculation Fee, 83. Payment for Tickets 
advance, 


Union of Associationists.”’ 


Guivcx’s Monument. A small marble | 


| in 
tablet, broken and hardly legible, in the | This Institution was chartered by the Legis- 
churchyard at Matzleinsdorf near Vienna, | jature of Ohio, and is under the control. of a 
has this inscription - 66 Here rests an up- | Board of Trustees. The course of instruction 


right German man, a zealous Christian, 


' ' . : orn | B 

- true husband, C a Ritter | Candidates for graduation will be expected to 
Guvck, the great master in the sublime | comply with the usual requisitions, Boarding 
He died on November 15 can be had at two dollars per week, 

’| The new College Edifice, now in progress of 
| erection, will be in readiness for the use of the 
Institute by the commencement of the session. 





VX—————————— 


otanical schools of medicine, 


art of music, 
1787.’’ Last year, two journals of Vien- 
na called for contributions to the erection 
of a suitable monument to Gluck. The! 
piano forte virtuoso, Dreyschock, gave a | 


dress a letter, post paid, to 
r. V. MORROW, M. D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


| will embrace every thing of value taught in both | 
the old regular colleges and the Reformed and | 


| vance, 


Persons wishing further information, will ad- | 


and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Douvars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 21-2 
Pp. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
the City Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 1-2 
A. M.,and5 p.m. Suuday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
July 16, 1846. 
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No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
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CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 








concert for the purpose, A sum was col- | 
lected which made it possible on the fourth) GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
of July, the one hundred and _thirty-| HOUSE. 

second birth day of Gluck, to erect “] 63 Barcuay Srreet, New York. 


' : | Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
ees of polished grariite ornamented for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
with an iron effigy of the master. 


The | and the others carefully prepared for those who 
performance of Mozart’s Requiem in the | ¥ 


ish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 


| Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar. | 


parish church of the suburb of Wieden | 
preceded the uncovering of the monu- 
ment. The orchestra of the Imperial 
opera aided at this performance ; the solo | a 
parts were sung by Messrs. Standigl and | small expense. 

Eri, and Mesdames Hasselt, Barth, and | Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 


ived ble t 5 
Rasy. —~ Selnslivant, ers received upon reasonable -_ SMITH. 


rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
| eohol and Tobacco, 

[> FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
hower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 





should be addressed to the publishers in New 

| York and Beston, or to the ‘ Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

(> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
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